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published monthly under authority 
of Public Resolution No. 57, ap- 
proved May 11, 1922 (42 Stat. 541), 
as amended by section 307, Public 
Act 212, Seventy-second Congress, 
approved June 30, 1932. The print- 
ing of this publication has been 
approved by the Director of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget (Sept. 11, 1950). 
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The BuLieTiIn is prepared in the 
Division of Research and Statistics, 
Office of the Commissioner, Social 
Security Administration. It re- 
ports current data on operations of 
the Social Security Administration 
and the results of research and 
analysis pertinent to the social se- 
curity program, and is issued pri- 
marily for distribution to agencies 
directly concerned with the admin- 
istration of the Social Security Act. 
Statements in articles do not neces- 
sarily reflect final conclusions or 
official policies of the Social Secu- 
rity Administration. Any part of 
this publication may be reproduced 
with appropriate credit to the 
BULLETIN. 
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The BULLETIN is for sale by the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., to whom all pur- 
chase orders, with accompanying 
remittance, should be sent. The 
annual subscription is $2.00 in the 
United States, Canada, and Mex- 
ico and $2.75 in all other countries; 
price of single copy, 20 cents. 
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Issues of the Socrat SEcuRITY YEAR- 
BOOK, an annual calendar-year 
supplement to the BULLETIN, are 
sold separately by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents as follows: 1939, 
50 cents; 1940 and 1941, 70 cents 
each; 1942 and 1944, 50 cents each: 
1943, 1945, 1946, and 1947, out of 
print; 1948, 30 cents. Annual data 
for 1949 are carried in the Septem- 
ber 1950 issue of the BuLtetin. 
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President’s Messages 


dent Truman had submitted to 

Congress the three messages 
outlining his proposed program for 
1951. The emphasis throughout was 
on the Nation’s need to build up its 
defenses, but at the same time atten- 
tion was called to the measures re- 
quired to maintain a strong economy 
and a healthy democratic society. 

In his message on the State of the 
Union the President said, “We need 
to continue and complete the work of 
rounding out our system of social in- 
surance. We still need to improve our 
protection against unemployment and 
old age. We still need to provide in- 
surance against loss of earnings 
through sickness, and against the 
high costs of modern medical care.” 

Again, in the Economic Report, 
President Truman stressed the pri- 
ority that must be given to expanding 
our defense program, but, he added, 
“our human resources are our main 
strength.” While we cannot afford 
the improvement of health services 
and facilities and the expansion of so- 
cial security planned for in prosper- 
ous peacetime, “we must devote some- 
what more of our resources toward 
improving the health of the general 
public. ... Some of the hazards which 
social security is designed to guard 
against are increased by the mobili- 
zation effort. Increased protection 
against these hazards will make the 
mobilization effort more effective. In 
addition, the expansion of some con- 
tributory social security programs can 
be an important factor in meeting the 
stabilization problems we will face 


B: THE middle of January, Presi- 
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during this period, because their im- 
mediate effect would be anti-inflation- 
ary.” 

In his third message, that transmit- 
ting the Budget, President Truman 
placed more emphasis on the need 
for programs that “will maintain and 
develop our national strength over 
the long run.” Our social security pro- 
gram, in spite of the improvements 
provided under the 1950 amendments 
to the Social Security Act, “still does 
not measure up to the full needs or 
aspirations of the American people; 
nor has it by any means achieved the 
scope of protection that our economy 
can afford and should give. ... Our 
aim should be to establish for all em- 
ployed people a minimum protection 
that each person takes with him wher- 
ever he works. . . . Moreover, we need 
to fill important gaps in our social in- 
surance system by providing protec- 
tion on a prepaid basis against the 
costs of medical care and the loss of 
family income in cases of disability.” 
Unemployment insurance, too, should 
be brought “up to date. After the Con- 
gress enacts improved Federal stand- 
ards, time will be required for the 
States to bring their laws into con- 
formity. Recommendations are now 
before the Congress to raise benefits 
... and to extend coverage.” 


1950 in Review 


In the first half of 1950 the national 
economy made an almost complete re- 
covery from the mild recession of 
1949; in the second 6 months the na- 
tional defense effort quickened the 
pace of economic expansion. Over the 
year, industrial production increased 
14 percent, while the production of 


goods and services as a whole went 
up 7 percent. Civilian employment in 
nonfarm jobs increased about 1.3 mil- 
lion. Unemployment, after reaching a 
peak of 4.7 million persons in Feb- 
ruary, dropped sharply through most 
of the year to a low of 1.9 million in 
October; in the last 2 months of 
the year, unemployment increased 
slightly, but at the end of 1950, only 
3.6 percent of the labor force was un- 
employed. 

Personal income, at an annual rate 
of $233 billion in the final quarter of 
the year, was 14 percent greater than 
it had been ‘a year earlier. The rise in 
prices (6.percent for the year) partly 
offset the increase, but there remained 
a gain of about 2 percent in consumer 
purchasing power. 

For the social security programs, 
the most important event of the year 
was the enactment by Congress of the 
Social Security Act Amendments of 
1950. As noted in earlier issues of the 
BuLLeTiIn, the amendments include 
provisions that extend the coverage 
and liberalize the benefits of old-age 
and survivors insurance and that 
broaden and liberalize Federal grants 
to the States for public assistance and 
for maternal and child health and 
child welfare services. 


IN OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS insurance, 
monthly benefits totaling $126.9 mil- 
lion were being paid at the end of De- 
cember to 3.5 million persons. This 
number represented a net increase 
during 1950 of 734,000, or 26.8 percent. 
Old-age and wife’s benefits accounted 
for more than four-fifths of the rise, 
and at the end of 1950, 1.8 million re- 
tired workers and half a million wives 








were receiving monthly benefits, in- 
creases of 38 and 30 percent, respec- 
tively, over the number a year earlier. 
The year’s increases in the number of 
beneficiaries for the other types of 
benefits were less—20 percent for aged 
widows, 11 percent for mothers, and 9 
percent for children and parents. 

These increases resulted chiefly 
from the liberalized eligibility provi- 
sions under the 1950 amendments. 
Under these new provisions, individu- 
als can attain fully insured status with 
only 6 quarters of coverage; an esti- 
mated 19 million persons were fully 
insured on January 1, 1951, for whom 
that status would otherwise not have 
been possible. Approximately 60 mil- 
lion persons, including these 19 mil- 
lion, were fully insured under the pro- 
gram at the beginning of 1951. 

About 700,000 of the newly insured 
persons are at least 65 years of age 
and hence eligible to receive old-age 
benefits. The effect of the amend- 
ments was immediately apparent in 
the number of monthly benefits 
awarded after the enactment of the 
amendments. During September-De- 
cember 1950, 358,900 old-age benefits 
were awarded, an increase of 227 per- 
cent over the number for the cor- 
responding period in 1949. In all, 
526,900 monthly benefits were awarded 
during this period, 138 percent more 
than the number in the corresponding 
period in 1949. Monthly benefit awards 
for the entire year 1950 totaled 962,- 
600, 41 percent more than the previous 
high reached in 1949. Lump-sum 
death payments awarded during 1950 
totaled 210,000, about 2,600 less than 
in 1949. 

Monthly benefits totaling $1,018.1 
million were certified for payment 
during 1950, a 55-percent increase 
over the total for the preceding year. 
Lump-sum death payments certified 
for payment in 1950 totaled $32.7 mil- 
lion. These amounts include $1.8 mil- 
lion certified during January-—August 
1950 for monthly benefits and $93,000 
for lump-sum payments, payable un- 
der 1946 legislation to survivors of 
veterans of World War II. The cost 
of the additional benefits resulting 
from military service has been met 
from the general fund of the Treas- 
ury; the 1950 amendments provide 
that after August 1950 their cost is to 
be met directly out of the trust fund. 
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Selected current statistics 
[Corrected to Feb. 7, 1951] 
































Calendar 
December | November | December ate 
Item 1950 1950 1949 
1950 1949 
Labor Force ' (in thousands) 
Total ihe a SP | 2 Eee. Se , 538 63, 512 62, 045 63, 099 62, 105 

a a “ee 60, 308 61, 271 58, 556 59, 957 58, 710 

Covuel by old-age and survivors in- 
en, ee ee 36, 543 36, 259 34, 346 35, 165 33, 314 

ppc by State unemployment in- 
eS Se eee 34, 700 34, 500 31, 829 32, 673 31, 581 

meanglionh Ly aes A SE 2, 229 2, 240 , 489 3, 142 3, 395 
Personal Income ¢ (in billions; seasonally 

adjusted at annual rates) 
tks sin itieubtdelbbnkineie atiindacosece $240. 7 $232. 9 $208. 4 $223. 2 $206. 1 

Employees’ income §__.................... 156. 4 155.0 135.6 144.9 134.5 
Proprietors’ and rental income __..._..._. 46.9 46.2 40.6 43.6 41.7 
Personal interest income and dividends - _- 25.3 19.4 18.9 19.2 17.2 
fable | ETE See a 2.3 2.3 2.4 2.4 2.2 

ial insurance and related payments *? 6.4 6.3 6.9 6.4 6.8 

Vet eterans’ subsistence allowances* and 

(Rear emarihas ohne lleaiesinpeadltat 1.6 1.9 2.3 2.3 2.0 
Miscellaneous income payments *___..__.- 1.8 1.8 1.7 4.4 1.7 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
Monthly benefits: 

Current-payment status: 

Number (in thousands) -............-.-- 3, 477 3, 346 iY i ee) 
Amount (in thousands) - --.............- $126, 857 $122, 926 , 074 | $1, 018, 149 $655, 852 
Average primary benefit. _...........--..- $43. 86 $44. 38 ag EG Re ee se: 
Awards (in thousands): 
PE eee ee! eS Peet eee ey 144 166 54 963 682 
aa sc eS ce allied ace $4, 313 $4, 599 $1, 218 $26, 234 $15, 343 
Unemployment Insurance * 
Initial claims (in thousands) -__._........... 1, 037 804 1, 605 12, 251 17, 660 
Weeks of unemployment claimed (in thou- 
ageing ite EES RETR OE ah RESTORE SEE ae 4, 225 3, 838 9, 564 78, 654 102, 612 
Weeks compensated (in thousands) --_...... 3, 328 3, 082 8, 187 67,809 86, 638 
Weekly average beneficiaries (in thousands) - 832 734 1, 889 1,304 , 666 
Benefits paid (in millions) "_............... $67 $62 $171 $1,373 $1, 737 
Average weekly payment for total unemployment. $20.77 £20. 85 $21. 31 £20.76 £90. 47 
Public Assistance 
Recipients (in thousands): 
Ne cneoamen 2, 769 2,777 
Aid to dependent children: 
oe rR NR ae ene 640 638 
Children. -_...... 1, 632 1, 625 
pees SO eee ee 97 97 
Aid to the permanently and totally dis 
ab es ee ee eee ere 80 ae ee ee ee ad pen <binkh 
cf tees pale tp ee 395 385 tar oa on 
Average — 

SI Te ae eee ee ee $43. 31 $43. 52 FH. «RSE? coats 
Aid to es nt children (per family) - - 72. 61 72. 30 tO esd. Hee esdiciisn 
rey NS ee ee ee ee ee 46.19 48.10 46.11 Jonporecemawd|ensa-eesonee 
Aid to the bs Ae meen and totally disabled_. 47.94 ig Fee ba 4 

13385. 13). 00IOSIS. ae 48. 59 46.02 OOM insssct-cnaplnded- tase 





1 Continental United States only. Estimated by 
the Bureau of the Census, except as noted. Monthly 
employment figures represent specific week and an- 
nual figures, at poy pe week (uni rot oe a eat insurance 
data -neery eek). 

2 Estimated ae of Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Tesuranee, 

3 Data from the Bureau of Employment Security, 
Department of Labor. 

‘ Data from the Office of Business Economics, De- 
partment of Commerce. Continenta! United States, 
except for employees’ income, which includes pay of 
Federal civilian and military personne! in all areas. 

5 Civilian and military pay in cash and in kind, 
other labor income (except workmen’s compensa- 
tion), mustering-out pay, terminal-leave pay, and 
Government contributions to allowances for depend- 


ents of enlisted personnel. Excludes employee con- 
tributions under social insurance and related 
pro 


grams. 
6 Payments to recipients under the 4 special public 
assistance programs and general assistance. 


Therefore, their cost is no longer ac- 
counted for separately. 
In January it was still too early to 


7 Ineludes old-age and survivors insurance bene- 
fits; railroad, Federal, State, and local retirernent 
benefits; veterans’ pensions and com nsation; work- 
men’s compensation; State and railroad unemploy- 
ment insurance and temporary disability benefits; 
and readjustment allowances to veterans under the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. 

§ Under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, 

* Includes payments under the Government life 
insurance, national service life insurance, and mili- 
tary and naval insurance promane, the Government 
contribution to nonprofit organizations, business 
transfer pa permeate, and recoveries under the Em- 
me Liability Act for railroad workers and 


seam 

10 Benefit in current-payment status is subject to 
no deduction or only to deduction of fixed amount 
that is less than the current month’s benefit, 

1! Monthly amounts, gross; annual amounts ad- 
justed for voided benefit checks and benefit refunds. 

12 Program initiated October 1950. 


determine the full effect of the new 
coverage provided by the 1950 amend- 
(Continued on page 22) 
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Social Security at the Midcentury: 
Report for the Fiscal Year 1950 


Experience under the Social Security Act in the fiscal year 
1950 proved once more the importance of the social security 
program to workers and their dependents and to those unable 
towork. At the same time, certain shortcomings in the program 
were clearly shown. Many of these inadequacies have been 
remedied by the Social Security Act Amendments of 1950, 
enacted shortly after the close of the fiscal year. The major 
remaining program needs, as set forth in the Administration’s 
fifteenth annual report' to Congress, are summarized in the 


following pages. 


the most widely accepted goals 

of a democratic society. The dis- 
cussions and action on social security 
by Congress during the past year 
made clear the broad support for and 
the immediate importance of that 
goal. The Social Security Act Amend- 
ments of 1950, which became law 
shortly after the end of the fiscal year, 
gave new strength to our existing pro- 
gram and pointed the way toward a 
more complete fulfillment of its pur- 
poses. 

From the beginning of our history 
as a Nation the welfare of the indi- 
vidual has been one of our most basic 
values. In today’s highly industrial- 
ized economy, that welfare cannot be 
ensured for everyone by individual ef- 
fort alone. Most families earn enough 
to buy most of the essentials, but large 
and important groups in our popula- 
tion cannot depend on their current 
earnings. There are increasing num- 
bers of persons over age 65 who find 
it necessary to retire from gainful em- 
ployment. For them, as for those 
adults who cannot earn because of 
disability and for children left with- 
out parental support, we want to pro- 
vide a fair and generous share of our 
current abundance and to provide it 
in an orderly way—in a way that re- 
Spects human dignity and promotes 
confidence and security among all 
groups. 

It is now generally agreed that a 


GS nen security has become one of 


* The report constitutes a section of the 
Annual Report of the Federal Security 
Agency, 1950. 
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social security system that will pro- 
vide effectively for the entire popula- 
tion can be organized only by society 
as a whole, acting through govern- 
ment. Voluntary group arrangements 
and private pensions can usefully sup- 
plement basic social security meas- 
ures. They can be increasingly effec- 
tive, however, only if they build on a 
comprehensive contributory social 
insurance program with broad cover- 
age, which would assure to all or al- 
most all individuals and families a 
basic continuing income if earnings 
were to be cut off by unemployment, 
sickness, disability, retirement, or 
death of the breadwinner and which 
would guarantee that there would be 
no financial barrier to needed medical 
services. 

A comprehensive insurance pro- 
gram would still need to be supple- 
mented by public assistance for those 
who, because of special circumstances, 
fail to qualify for insurance benefits 
or require additional help. 

It is also generally agreed that cer- 
tain services should be available to 
everyone in a democratic society and 
that they can most effectively be pro- 
vided by the community. The avail- 
ability of maternal and child health 
services has done much and can do 
still more to reduce the number of 
maternal and infant deaths and to 
start millions of children on the way 
toward healthful living. The promo- 
tion of services for crippled and handi- 
capped children has made parents 
and communities aware of what can 
and should be done for such children 
and has helped provide the means for 


doing it. Child welfare services have 
come to the rescue of children neglec- 
ted or abandoned by their families 
and have provided for other children 
guidance and help in adjusting to the 
complexities of modern life. We are 
coming to realize the values of con- 
structive community welfare services 
for adults and families as a whole. 


Program Operations 


At the end of June 1950, almost 3 
million persons were receiving bene- 
fits under old-age and survivors in- 
surance at a monthly rate of about 
$60 million. Of these beneficiaries, 2.1 
million were aged 65 or over; another 
million aged persons were receiving 
regular benefits under the special pro- 
grams for railroad and government 
workers and for veterans. Some 2.8 
million men and women—mostly per- 
sons who had missed out on the pro- 
tection of the insurance program— 
were receiving old-age assistance. 

About 630,000 children with one or 
both parents dead were receiving ben- 
efits under the old-age and survivors 
insurance program in June 1950, while 
the assistance program was helping to 
support about 470,000. As old-age and 
survivors insurance has taken over the 
support of a larger proportion of 
orphans, aid to dependent children 
has come increasingly to serve the 
needs of other children. Of the 1.7 
million children in the 654,000 fa- 
milies receiving aid to dependent chil- 
dren in June 1950, not quite three- 
tenths needed help because of the 
death of a parent and nearly one- 
fourth because of the father’s disabil- 
ity; roughly half were children whose 
parents were estranged or whose 
fathers were absent from the home 
for other reasons. 

There is in this country no gener- 
ally available and systematic provision 
for income maintenance or for the 
medical care needs of sick and dis- 
abled persons except when the dis- 
ability is work-connected, although 
at the close of the fiscal year 1950 
certain groups—railroad workers, 
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many government workers, and work- 
ers in three States—were protected 
under public programs against wage 
loss due to temporary or permanent 
disability. Under the Federal-State 
program of aid to the needy blind, 
77,000 persons were receiving aid in 
June 1950. Many of the 526,000 cases 
receiving support under the State and 
local general assistance programs rep- 
resented disabled persons, and this 
program was also the only recourse of 
many individuals and families in need 
for other reasons. 

Operations of the unemployment 
insurance program reflected the mild 
recession of late 1948 and early 1949. 
Both initial and continued claims for 
benefits rose during the autumn to 
reach all-time highs in January, but 
had dropped sharply by June 1950. 
Over the year, benefits totaling $1.9 
billion were paid to 7.0 million work- 
ers in partial compensation for the 
wages lost during 91.4 million weeks 
of unemployment. 

As the number of children in our 
population continued to increase, the 
need for certain services to promote 


their health and welfare became more 
urgent, and these services were ex- 
panded during 1950 to reach more 
mothers and children than ever be- 
fore. 

Federal credit unions continued to 
grow in number and in total assets, 
reflecting generally high employment 
and increasing interest in this type of 
cooperative thrift and credit program. 
At the end of the year, there were 
4,775 operating Federal unions, serv- 
ing 2 million members and with as- 
sets of $363.2 million. 


The Road Ahead 


The legislative action taken by 
Congress in 1950 reaffirmed the es- 
tablished place of social security in 
American life and pointed the way 
toward a further expansion and 
strengthening of the program. Con- 
gressional discussions evidenced a 
growing conviction that contributory 
social insurance must remain the 
foundation of social security in this 
country. 

The provisions in the 1950 amend- 
ments liberalizing benefits and the 


eligibility requirements under old-age 
and survivors insurance will undoubt- 
edly help reduce the number of aged 
persons who must rely on old-age as- 
sistance for support, and the future 
effectiveness of the program has been 
increased by the extension of cover- 
age. Many workers are still outside 
the program, however, and old-age 
and survivors insurance cannot do the 
full job for which it is designed so 
long as any large number of persons 
reach retirement age or die without 
having had an opportunity to acquire 
insurance rights. Every year, so long 
as coverage remains limited and for 
some years after complete coverage is 
achieved, a large group of persons will 
reach retirement age without being 
entitled to benefits. Those without 
adequate resources of their own will 
have to turn to old-age assistance. 
Since the average life expectancy at 
age 65 is now 134 years, the old-age 
assistance rolls will remain high for 
many years even though the number 
of persons coming on the rolls drops 
sharply. 

The amendments also make a be- 


Payments to‘individuals under the Social Security Act 
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Social Security 


ginning, but only a beginning, toward 
correcting one of the major weak- 
nesses in our social security program 
—the lack of adequate provision for 
the disabled. The new program of 
Federal grants for assistance to needy 
persons permanently and totally dis- 
abled will bring immediate relief to 
many individuals and families, and 
it will help the States with a part of 
the load they are now carrying under 
general assistance. But it does not 
provide that comprehensive assurance 
against loss of income in case of 
sickness or disablement that workers 
should have. 

Lack of protection against eco- 
nomic loss resulting from disability is 
one of the factors that has kept some 
aged persons from benefiting from 
old-age and survivors insurance. Un- 
less provision is made in the insurance 
program for persons who are perma- 
nently disabled before they reach age 
65, there will continue to be a large 
group who cannot qualify for benefits 
when they reach age 65 because they 
have been kept out of employment by 
disability. It is, of course, fully as es- 
sential that such persons have an 
assured source of income before as 
after age 65. And if protection against 
disability is to be comprehensive and 
adequate, it should extend also to 
those who are temporarily sick and 
unable to work. The Social Security 
Administration again recommends 
extension of the Nation’s social in- 
surance program to cover the risks 
of both permanent and temporary 
disability. 

The other large gap in our social 
security program is our failure to as- 
sure that costs do not interpose a 
barrier between individuals and the 
preventive and curative medical care 
they need. Health insurance is es- 
sential if we are to achieve compre- 
hensive social security for our popu- 
lation. Though disagreement over 
method continues, there is widespread 
and growing agreement on the need 
for insurance against the costs of 
medical services. Voluntary insurance, 
while it has achieved considerable 
coverage, offers only limited protec- 
tion, mainly to middle-income groups 
in the larger urban areas. Publicly 
Subsidized voluntary insurance has 
been proposed, but such a program 
would be more costly, much more 
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Tue SoctaL SEcurITry ADMINISTRATION presents the following major 
recommendations: 

A comprehensive, basic national system of contributory social insur- 
ance should remain our first goal. Social insurance provides an orderly 
and equitable method of assuring continuing incomes to families whose 
earnings are interrupted by unemployment, sickness, disability, retire- 
ment, or death of the breadwinner, and of insuring against the costs of 
medical care. Because the cash benefits are related to individual earn- 
ings and are paid without regard to other resources, social insurance 
encourages and gives opportunity for individual initiative and indi- 
vidual efforts to build additional security above the basic security it 
provides. A national system of social insurance, which can and should 
be administered on a decentralized basis, is the most effective and the 
most economical method of providing basic protection for all our 
people. 

Complete coverage of all gainful workers is necessary if the program 
is to be fully effective. Without such extension of coverage, individuals 
and families who could help provide for themselves through social in- 
surance will have no recourse but public assistance when their indi- 
vidual savings are insufficient; workers who move from job to job will 
miss out on the protections of any system; and complicated and expen- 
sive provisions will be necessary to prevent unwarranted duplication 
of benefits to others. 

Protection against income loss in periods of sickness and disability 
can and should be provided under an expanded social insurance pro- 
gram. The lack of any general and systematic method of assuring a 
continuing income to families when the breadwinner is sick or disabled 
is one of the major gaps in our social security program. Disability in- 
surance should be so designed as to provide the maximum encourage- 
ment and support for the rehabilitation of disabled persons. 

Social insurance against the costs of medical care is essential if we 
are to achieve comprehensive social security and if the benefits of 
modern medicine are to be available to everyone. Private health insur- 
ance has achieved considerable coverage in recent years, but it cannot 
effectively meet the needs of all the people. Publicly subsidized private 
insurance would be costly, complicated, and only partially effective. 
Government health insurance administered on a décentralized basis as 
part of a national contributory social insurance system offers the most 
adequate and economical method guaranteeing that there will be no 
financial barriers to needed medical care. 

A public assistance program able to meet satisfactorily all the 
residual and special needs that cannot be covered by insurance is an 
essential part of the social security program. To enable public assist- 
ance to play its part more effectively, the major improvements which 
are needed are: Federal grants for general assistance for needy per- 
sons ineligible under the categories; increased and separate Federal 
funds to match payments for medical care; Federal sharing in the 
costs of family welfare services; and relatively more substantial Fed- 
eral sharing of public assistance costs to States with low per capita 
income. 

Health and welfare services for children and research in child life 
need to be expanded so that, when public and private resources are 
considered together, such services—guided by increasing knowledge 
and understanding—may become available to all children in all parts 
of the country. 

A strong credit union program will make it possible for more fami- 
lies to help themselves toward increased security. Further considera- 


tion should be given to the establishment of central discount facili- 
ties for credit unions. 











complicated, and less effective than 
national contributory social insurance 
administered on a decentralized basis 
and as part of a comprehensive social 
insurance program. 

The need for public assistance will 
be reduced but not eliminated by a 
comprehensive and more adequate 
contributory social insurance pro- 
gram. There will always remain indi- 
viduals and families whose special 
circumstances call for special help. It 
may be possible later, when social in- 
surance has been made adequate, for 
the Federal Government to step out of 
the field of public assistance and leave 
the entire responsibility to the States 
and localities. That time has clearly 
not yet come. Whatever steps we take 
to reduce the size of the assistance 
program, we should increase its ability 
to meet satisfactorily the residual de- 
mands that are made on it. 


Cost of Social Security 


World-wide developments require 
that we look more closely at the po- 
tential cost of all our national under- 
takings. Can we, with our other com- 
mitments—national and international 
—afford social security? Actually, we 
cannot afford not to have social se- 
curity. More than ever, in the present 
world situation, we cannot afford the 
consequences of poverty, of poor 
health, of insecurity and the resulting 
lowered morale and lowered produc- 
tivity for individuals and for the com- 
munity. 

Most persons would agree that cur- 
rent social security costs are within 
our means. Fear of the burden of so- 
cial security arises primarily from 
estimates of future costs. The cost of 
programs that provide current bene- 
fits—that is, temporary disability, un- 
employment, and health insurance— 
is about the same percent of payrolis 
or national income after the system 
has been in operation many years as 
in the first years of full operation. 

The cost of old-age insurance will 
rise, on the other hand, since as the 
program matures relatively more of 
the people who reach retirement age 
will qualify for insurance benefits. As 
the insurance program takes over 
more of the burden, the cosis of old- 
age assistance may be expected to de- 
cline; what we must look at, therefore, 
is not the cost of old-age insurance 
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alone but the cost of old-age insur- 
ance and old-age assistance together. 

A second reason that old-age insur- 
ance costs will increase is that the 
number and proportion of older per- 
sons in the population are increasing. 
Consequently the amount and pro- 
portion of the national income going 
to older people as a group should also 
increase. Most cost estimates assume 
that the proportion of people retiring 
at given ages will be about the same 
in the future as it has been in the past. 
But we are coming to realize that it is 
to the advantage of individuals and of 
the Nation if older workers continue 
in productive employment as long as 
they can. To the extent that we make 
it possible for more older persons to 
continue working, these estimates will 
be too high both absolutely and rela- 
tively. 

The factor that is most often neg- 
lected in discussions of future costs 
is the future size of our national in- 
come and our population. Both are 
growing, but our productivity is grow- 
ing faster than our population. Con- 
servative estimates assume that na- 
tional income will continue to in- 
crease at a rate of at least 3 percent 
a year, 1 percent representing labor- 
force growth and 2 percent, increasing 
productivity. On this assumption, we 
would in 1980 be concerned with the 
distribution of a national income of 
$450-500 billion (at fiscal-year 1950 
price levels) , compared with our 1950 
national income of $217 billion. Social 
security costs should be viewed in that 
perspective. 

We cannot, of course, evaluate so- 
cial security only in terms of its out- 
of-pocket cost. The real cost, in eco- 
nomic terms, can be determined only 
after consideration of its impact on 
the levels of production and con- 
sumption and on the structure of the 
economy. Expenditures for social se- 
curity do not represent a destruction 
of a certain portion of the national 
product but rather a more orderly, 
effective, and equitable method for 
enabling individuals to pay for those 
essentials of life that would have to be 
paid for in any event. 

Social security payments that are 
made to those who have no other 
source of income, or to compensate in 
part for loss of regular income, have 
an importance disproportionate to 


their dollar totals. The confidence and 
security that the existence of these 
measures engenders have an impor- 
tant effect on the productivity and the 
general outlook of those who are cur- 
rently earners. A comprehensive pro- 
gram with broad coverage will permit 
labor mobility—an essential factor in 
maintaining full employment—and 
will help counteract and prevent 
rigidities in the economic system that 
are inevitable under separate public 
or private limited-coverage benefit 
systems. 

The expenditures for health and 
welfare services under a compre- 
hensive program also have a stra- 
tegic value well beyond their dollar 
amounts. Such services represent, in 
general, the kinds of help, guidance, 
or dissemination of knowledge that 
cannot be provided on a commercial 
basis. 

It is not without reason that social 
security has come to represent one of 
the aspirations and goals of people 
throughout the world. For social se- 
curity is an expression of the indi- 
vidual’s desire for a secure base on 
which to build a good life for himself 
and his family, and his desire to live 
in a society in which all men have the 
same opportunity. Because of this 
combination of values, social security 
has acquired a moral force that can 
provide new strength while it gives 
new substance to the ideals of freedom 
and democracy. 


Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance 


The 1950 amendments, though ex- 
tensive, leave unsolved a number of 
major problems. One is the problem 
of disability. Today, of the persons 
who normally would be in the labor 
market, 1 out of every 25 below re- 
tirement age has been disabled for 
more than 6 months; tomorrow, with 
a greater proportion of people in the 
50-65 age group, the ratio may be con- 
siderably higher. One-third or more 
of all present assistance costs are at- 
tributable to disability, and the bur- 
den is increasing. 

Planning for the problem of dis- 
ability is twofold. First, it is neces- 
sary to rehabilitate and secure em- 
ployment for more of the disabled 
than in the past if we are to maintain 
high levels of production and high 
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standards of living. Second, it is 
necessary to provide for income main- 
tenance for those who cannot be re- 
habilitated, in the sense of being re- 
turned to productive employment, and 
for those who eventually do get jobs 
during the often long period in which 
they cannot work. The need is for 
both permanent and temporary dis- 
ability insurance. 

Insurance protection of this type, 
made an integral part of old-age and 
survivors insurance, would have many 
advantages. It would provide workers 
with continuing protection as long as 
they are disabled. They would not lose 
protection by changing jobs or mov- 
ing from one State to another. Their 
rights to retirement and survivor 
benefits would be preserved during 
periods of permanent and total dis- 
ability. Maximum operating efficiency, 
uniformity, consistency, and economy 
would be obtained; there would be no 
overlapping or duplication of facili- 
ties. Working relations with the medi- 
cal profession, with State rehabilita- 
tion agencies, and with various groups 
in the welfare field would be clear-cut. 


Coverage.—With the 1950 amend- 
ments, about three-fourths of the 
Nation’s gainfully employed workers 
will be in jobs covered by old-age 
and survivors insurance. About 7.6 
million persons in an average week 
are covered under other public retire- 
ment systems, but some 10 percent of 
the gainfully employed population 
still have no retirement protection 
under any public plan. Farmers, most 
self-employed professional persons, 
and agricultural and domestic work- 
ers not regularly employed by one em- 
ployer are the chief groups without 
protection. Their coverage under old- 
age and survivors insurance is recom- 
mended, since otherwise those with 
earnings too low to save for their old 
age and no opportunity to be covered 
by private pension plans will have no 
recourse but to seek help under the 
assistance programs. 

For the 7.6 million workers covered 
under other public programs the 
problem is different. In a dynamic 
economy, workers move from job to 
job and from one kind of employment 
to another. As a result, an individual 
may fail to remain under one retire- 
ment system long enough to acquire 
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any benefit rights, or may end up with 
very inadequate benefits. The Social 
Security Administration therefore 
recommends coordination of these 
other public retirement programs 
with old-age and survivors insurance. 
The most immediate need for such 
coordination is in the field of military 
service. Under the system maintained 
by the Armed Forces, no retirement 
benefits are payable for less than 20 
years’ service, and the disability and 
death benefit protection provided by 
veterans legislation is substantially 
restricted when the individual leaves 
the service. With few exceptions the 
short-term serviceman now receives 
no credit toward benefits under any 
retirement plan for his military serv- 
ice. It is essential that provisions be 
adopted to assure protection under 
old-age and survivors insurance for 
individuals who leave civilian life for 
military service. 


Benefits —If the long-range trend 
of wages continues upward, further 
increases in benefits will be necessary 
to keep them appropriately related to 
current levels of living. In these cir- 
cumstances, benefits may be liberal- 
ized without an increase in the con- 
tribution rates scheduled in the law; 
as wages go up, the same contribution 
rate brings in more dollar income, 
and the effect of increasing wages on 
benefit amounts will be more than off- 
set by the increase in dollar income. 
One proposal for keeping benefits ad- 
justed to rising wages would be to 
base them on an average wage figured 
over a limited period—say, the 5 or 10 
consecutive years of highest earnings 
—rather than the span of a working 
lifetime. 

As wages rise, it is also necessary to 
increase substantially the maximum 
wage base. Otherwise, more and more 
workers have their benefits based on 
an average wage at or near the maxi- 
mum limit, and benefits tend to be 
concentrated in a narrow range as 
many workers lose credit for higher 
earnings. Also, unless the maximum 
wage base is raised, the system must 
depend for financing on a smaller and 
smaller proportion of payrolls. 

Another important change that 
should be made in the benefit compu- 
tation is the restoration of the 1-per- 
cent increment in the benefit formula 


for each year in which the worker has 
substantial covered employment. In 
that way, long years of contribution 
would be recognized. Furthermore, an 
increment would also help somewhat 
in keeping benefits adjusted to the 
rising trend of wages. 

If all self-employed persons are 
covered under the program, Congress 
may aiso wish to consider whether the 
age at which the test of retirement is 
suspended should be 70 rather than 
75, as provided in the amendments. It 
will not be unduly expensive to pay 
benefits without respect to earnings 
to those persons who have reached an 
age at which ail but a small propor- 
tion of workers are normally retired. 


Eligibility Because the wife sel- 
dom reaches age 65 at the time her 
husband can first qualify for benefits 
and because of more limited employ- 
ment opportunities for older women, 
further consideration should be given 
to the question of permitting women 
to qualify for benefits when they reach 
age 60. 

Despite the sweeping revision in 
eligibility requirements, there will re- 
main a considerable “backlog” of aged 
persons who will not meet even the 
minimum requirement of 6 quarters 
of coverage. To the extent that the 
public assistance load is composed of 
such individuals, its size will not be 
affected by the improved insurance 
program. Several proposals have been 
made for enrolling persons already 
past retirement age as beneficiaries 
under the insurance program. If this 
group is “blanketed in,” the cost of 
the resulting noncontributory bene- 
fits should be met out of general tax- 
ation. To keep the cost of benefits to 
noncontributors within bounds, it is 
essential that any plan to bring in the 
present aged be accompanied by ex- 
tension of insurance coverage to all 
gainful employment. If this is done, 
persons retiring in the future would 
have eligibility based on contribu- 
tions, and the need to pay benefits to 
noncontributors would be confined 
largely to the present aged. Only with 
universal coverage could a plan for 
including the present aged as bene- 
ficiaries be considered as a transi- 
tional device that would not substan- 
tially increase the long-run cost of 
the system or threaten the contribu- 





tory principle on which the insurance 
program is founded. 


A Government contribution.—If it 
were possible to set up a separate sys- 
tem applying only to a new generation 
of workers—those now under age 21— 
and the generations that come after, 
benefits at the level provided under 
the new law could be financed on a 
self-supporting basis by contributions 
of 2 percent from employers and 2 
percent from employees. For individ- 
uals who are now over age 21 the level 
premium cost of a program paying 
benefits at the new scale would be 
considerably higher. It is not possible 
to collect the full cost of adequate 
benefits from persons nearing retire- 
ment age and their employers with- 
out making the contribution rate pro- 
hibitively high. Nevertheless, it has 
been decided as a matter of national 
policy that these older workers ought 
to be paid adequate benefits. The level 
premium cost of the system as a 
whole, including the cost of paying 
full-rate benefits to older workers, is 
estimated at about 6 percent on an 
intermediate basis. 

If, as has been proposed, a Govern- 
ment contribution were to be made 
for the purpose of meeting the addi- 
tional cost of the benefits for the 
older workers, a maximum combined 
employer-employee contribution rate 
of 4 percent could be established, with 
a provision in the law for the Gov- 
ernment contribution to cover the re- 
mainder of the cost. (This Govern- 
ment contribution might begin when 
the 4-percent rate, plus interest earn- 
ings of the old-age and survivors insur- 
ance trust fund, is insufficient to cover 
expenditures.) Under this plan, each 
generation after the first would con- 
tribute at a rate that would pay its 
own way, but no more, and over the 
long run a close relationship would 
be maintained between the value of 
the protection and the rate of contri- 
bution. 


Public Assistance 


Enactment of the 1950 amendments 
strengthened the public assistance 
program in several significant re- 
spects. The most important provision 
is a new program of grants-in-aid to 
the States for needy persons who are 
permanently and totally disabled be- 








cause of physical or mental handicap. 
Assistance, partly financed by Federal 
funds, is thus made available to an 
additional group of handicapped per- 
sons 18 years of age or older. Another 
significant amendment enables the 
Federal Government to participate in 
larger State payments for aid to de- 
pendent children. This change, which 
for the first time recognizes the needs 
and expenses of the mother or other 
person keeping the home together for 
the children, will aid materially in 
improving the general level of assist- 
ance available to needy children. 

A further provision makes public 
assistance grants available to Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands. In both 
islands, need is widespread, and fiscal 
resources can meet only a fraction of 
the need. 

Another provision enables the Fed- 
eral Government to participate in 
payments made by the State public 
assistance agencies directly to indi- 
viduals and agencies that supply med- 
ical and remedial care to recipients 
of assistance within the maximum on 
individual monthly payments. Previ- 
ously the Federal Government could 
share only in the assistance payment 
made to the recipient, which pre- 
cluded sharing in the payments made 
by the agency to medical practitioners 
or to other agencies for the medical 
care they gave the recipient. The pro- 
hibition on Federal sharing in pay- 
ments to persons in public institutions 
is also relaxed to allow Federal par- 
ticipation in assistance given to 
patients in public medical institu- 
tions, except persons diagnosed as 
having a mental disease or tubercu- 
losis. 

Changes in the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance program make it pos- 
Sible that the insurance program will 
in time assume its proper role as the 
major defense against loss of income. 
It can therefore be expected that the 
number of persons dependent on 
public assistance for causes covered 
by old-age and survivors insurance 
will decline from their present levels. 
The public assistance programs then 
will be increasingly able to assume 
their proper role as residual and sup- 
plementary programs designed to 
meet the particular needs of individ- 
uals who are not covered by the insur- 
ance program or whose needs are 


greater than the benefits paid under 
insurance. 

Many of the economic risks that 
people face, moreover, are not now 
subject to social insurance protection, 
and many are of such a nature that 
insurance coverage is not feasible. The 
present old-age and survivors insur- 
ance program has little if any effect 
on the number of persons dependent 
for reasons other than the old age or 
death of the wage earner. Dependency 
caused by illness is covered by insur- 
ance protection in only a few States. 
Dependency stemming from deser- 
tion, nonsupport, or illegitimacy is 
not suitable for insurance protection. 

As assistance administration is re- 
lieved of the strains of dealing with 
ever-mounting caseloads and expend- 
itures, it can increasingly turn its at- 
tention to the quality of the help that 
the assistance agencies give through 
welfare services to needy people. The 
assistance program should become 
more effective in helping people meet 
their particular needs in ways that 
will help them regain control of their 
own living. Public welfare agencies 
should also be able to aid in making 
community resources available so that 
the people can carry out plans for 
their own rehabilitation and increase 
their ability to meet and deal with 
their own personal problems. To give 
this kind of service will bring the 
public assistance programs closer to 
a realization of their real purpose and 
potentialities. 


Federal participation in general as- 
sistance.—Fifteen years of experience 
have convinced the Social Security 
Administration of the need for 
broader coverage in the State-Fed- 
eral assistance programs. The greatest 
unmet need occurs in the field of gen- 
eral assistance. Since no Federal 
grants-in-aid are available to the 
States for this program, each State 
is left to carry alone what it can af- 
ford to do for needy persons who do 
not qualify for old-age assistance, aid 
to dependent children, aid to the 
blind, or aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled. In some high-income 
States the program has been adequate 
to meet the needs. Unfortunately, 
however, States with limited resources 
have had to choose between spending 
their inadequate public welfare funds 
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in such a way as to attract Federal 
funds or to expend their funds for 
general assistance and receive no sup- 
porting Federal financial help. Enact- 
ment of the new category for the per- 
manently and totally disabled will not 
relieve this situation. Persons who are 
disabled but not permanently or 
totally, the prematurely aged, the un- 
employed, and the underemployed 
will continue to depend on what the 
States, unaided by Federal funds, can 
do for them. Grants to the States 
for general assistance are urgently 
needed to enable them to assist needy 
persons ineligible under the other 
categories. The Social Security Ad- 
ministration recommends that Con- 
gress enact such a program. 

Although the cost of public assist- 
ance may decline as time progresses 
and the insurance program becomes 
more fully mature, the need for com- 
prehensive coverage by the assistance 
programs will continue to be urgent. 
Inadequate coverage is costly to the 
Nation in terms of the ultimate con- 
sequence of neglect of poverty. Ill 
health, maladjustment leading to 
delinquency and other antisocial be- 
havior, and a high incidence of expen- 
sive institutional commitments are 
inevitable consequences of unrelieved 
poverty. For these reasons, it is es- 
sential that the assistance program be 
broadened to include needy persons 
not now aided. 


Residence and citizenship require- 
ments.—Many States still impose resi- 
dence and citizenship requirements. 
In our modern society with its mobile 
population, residence requirements are 
an anachronism, and, like citizenship 
requirements, they work great hard- 
ship and prevent needy and otherwise 
eligible persons from obtaining aid. 
The Federal law does not require the 
States to have such requirements, but 
it does not prohibit them from im- 
posing those restrictions. To fulfill the 
objective of having assistance avail- 
able to needy people, residence and 
citizenship requirements should be 
Prohibited in State public assistance 


programs approved under the Social 
Security Act. 


Equalizing grants.—The Adminis- 
tration has been greatly concerned 
over the level of payments that some 
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States are now making to assistance 
recipients. States with low per capita 
income are not only limited in the tax 
revenue they can raise but often have 
a relatively high proportion of people 
who need public aid. The Administra- 
tion again recommends that the 
formula governing the Federal share 
of assistance programs be changed so 
as to provide for a more equitable 
distribution of Federal funds, taking 
into account the fiscal ability of the 
various States and their public assist- 
ance needs. 


Medical care.—The Social Security 
Administration welcomes the amend- 
ment enabling the Federal Govern- 
ment to share in the costs of medical 
payments made directly to the sup- 
pliers of medical service. It is hoped 
that Congress will establish a method 
of financing payments for medical 
care that will give funds to the States 
in addition to those available for 
money payments made to recipients. 
Such a step would recognize the fact 
that costs of medical care are above 
and beyond the usual maintenance 
needs of recipients. Without provision 
for such separate financing, Federal 
participation will be available only 
when the payments are made within 
the regular individual maximum pre- 
viously applicable only to the money 
payment. The additional amount thus 
available for medical care will be 
limited. The Administration recom- 
mends separate financing of medical 
care based on an average maximum 
amount. 


Welfare services—Many persons 
live in areas not served by private 
social welfare agencies and look to the 
local public welfare department for 
information and advice with respect 
to community resources available to 
meet their problems. Even in urban 
areas the inadequacies of finances 
and the complexities of the problem 
make it difficult for private welfare 
agencies to meet all the demands 
placed on them. 

The public welfare department 
should be a place where people can go 
not only for financial aid but also for 
help with family welfare problems 
not related to economic need. With 
respect to adult and family welfare 
services, the House Ways and Means 


Committee has encouraged the States 
to make such services available to ap- 
plicants and recipients of assistance 
as a part of the cost of administration, 
which the Federal Government shares 
with the States. The Social Security 
Administration further recommends 
a separate Federal grant to the States 
for the provision of family welfare 
services. The program could thus be 
made available to persons who are 
not applicants for or recipients of 
assistance. 


Children’s Bureau 


The year 1950 was a significant 
point in history for children in the 
United States. Never before was it so 
safe for mothers to have babies. Never 
before had children so great likelihood 
of surviving the physical hazards of 
birth and of contagious diseases dur- 
ing their growing years. Public health 
and welfare services reached more 
children in various ways, but in no 
sense did they keep pace with the 
great increase in numbers, especially 
of very young children. An unprec- 
edented mobilization throughout the 
year of citizen concern for children 
was focused on the Midcentury White 
House Conference on Children and 
Youth, called by President Truman to 
meet in Washington in December 
1950. For the first time in Conference 
history the child’s mental health and 
personality development was being 
stressed. The Social Security Act 
Amendments of 1950 should mean a 
better chance for good health and 
care for tens of thousands of the Na- 
tion’s children. 

Special problems for children are 
created in periods of special strain 
and apprehension, such as the pres- 
ent. If civil defense or mobilization 
results in major dislocations or break- 
ups of families, new or expanded serv- 
ices for children will have large claim 
on our public and private pocketbooks. 
If we want to help in building the 
kind of world in which an enduring 
peace will be achieved, we must not 
let our children become casualties of 
mobilization. Their needs must stand 
high on the list of priorities for serv- 
ices and for funds for research that 
will show how best to help them de- 
velop their fullest powers for creative 
living. 

The Social Security Act Amend- 
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ments of 1950 authorize substantially 
increased expenditures for health and 
weliare services for children. State 
health and welfare agencies indicated 
during the year the direction along 
which they expected to move if more 
funds should become available. Of the 
health agencies, 33 said they would 
start or expand programs for the care 
of premature infants, 21 would do the 
same for hard-of-hearing children, 17 
would develop sight conservation pro- 
grams, six would conduct maternity 
care demonstrations for patients with 
complications in pregnancy, five 
would do a better job on health serv- 
ices for school-age children, and five 
would build their dental programs. 

Programs for crippled children now 
cover a wide range of handicapping 
conditions that require prolonged 
care. State crippled children’s agen- 
cies would develop programs for chil- 
dren with these conditions: rheumatic 
fever, 36 States; cerebral palsy, 33 
States; epilepsy, nine States; and 
hearing difficulties, 10 States. 

Of the State welfare agencies, 24 
said that they urgently needed money 
for shelter care for children in emer- 
gencies; 22 States would work to get 
rid of the “black market” in babies 
and provide better service for parents 
who want to adopt babies; 21 want 
care for babies available for adoption; 
19 want to give better protection to 
runaway children and to ensure their 
return to homes that are ready to wel- 
come them; 15 would get homemaker 
services into operation or extend their 
small programs; and 12 States would 
try at once to get youngsters out of 
jails and place them under good care 
while they wait for court action. 

The quality of service is inseparable 
from the people who give the service, 
and a program that has a full com- 
plement of skills is miles ahead of 
one that is only partially staffed. 
Serious vacancies exist in the staffs 
of both welfare and health agencies in 
many States. Even when staffs are 
complete, there should be constant 
effort to raise the level of service. Staff 
development—on the job and in ad- 
vanced training—and evaluation of 
programs are the two most effective 
techniques; both are now being used 
in many quarters, and their use should 
be multiplied. The quality of health 
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services for mothers and children is 
greatly aided when they are closely 
related to local health units. Simi- 
larly child welfare services gain in 
strength as they are allied with local 
welfare services for people of all ages. 
Universal availability of such services 
still awaits congressional action. 

Proposals before the Eighty-first 
Congress to give Federal aid to educa- 
tion would provide grants and 
scholarships for education in the pro- 
fessions that would be valuable long- 
time solutions for the manpower 
shortage. Even should such measures 
become law, State health and welfare 
agencies will have to continue and 
increase their present practice of 
using a substantial part of their pres- 
ent Federal grants for services to give 
practitioners specialized training in 
their programs. Better salary levels 
would be another strong magnet to 
attract workers. Professional train- 
ing for all who serve children must 
have a common core of knowledge of 
the growth of human personality, and 
more opportunities for such training 
need to be developed by universities 
at both undergraduate and graduate 
levels. 

Constantly feeding into program 
operations and enriching the under- 
standing of both professional workers 
and parents must be continuous and 
well-financed research. Present Fed- 
eral contributions to research in child 
growth and development are almost 
invisible, and private sources of funds 
seem to be drying up. Two broad 
types of research are urgently needed 
—basic studies in child growth and 
development and studies that will 
provide all types of agencies serving 
children with tools for measuring the 
effectiveness of their work and with 
guides for improving their programs. 

Without minimizing the responsi- 
bility of government, we need con- 
stantly to develop practical ways in 
which citizens can take more and 
more responsibility for reviewing and 
planning for children’s needs and re- 
lating themselves closely with their 
local public and private children’s 
services. Great hopes are held that 
one of the concrete results of the Mid- 
century White House Conference on 
Children and Youth will be a resolve 
to continue the pattern of State and 


local committees on children and 
youth. 


Federal Credit Unions 


The Federal Credit Union Act was 
16 years old on June 25, 1950. In this 
time the Federal credit unions have 
become a substantial part of the credit 
union movement in the United States; 
they are making a worth-while con- 
tribution toward improving the eco- 
nomic status of workers and their 
families. 

Federal credit unions encourage 
their members to develop habits of 
thrift by establishing convenient fa- 
cilities, by accepting share payments 
in installments as small as 25 cents a 
month, and by educational efforts 
among members and potential mem- 
bers. They serve workers in factories, 
offices, stores, schools, and govern- 
ment establishments, as well as groups 
having a common bond of association 
or residence. 

Loans granted to their members by 
Federal credit unions have an average 
maturity of less than 12 months. In 
most States the legal commercial 
rates for such loans range from 2 to 
3.5 percent per month, as compared 
with the 1l-percent maximum rate 
permitted for Federal credit unions. 
In interest charges alone, Federal 
credit unions are saving their mem- 
bers more than $40 million a year. 
Illegal lenders charge much higher 
rates than the licensed small loan 
companies. Excessive charges for 
small loans reduce the purchasing 
power of the persons concerned and 
are nearly always exacted from those 
least able to afford them. Through 
Federal credit unions, nearly 2 mil- 
lion people are providing for them- 
selves an inexpensive source of small 
loans. 

Three amendments to the Federal 
Credit Union Act became effective 
October 25, 1949. One increased the 
maximum unsecured loan limit from 
$300 to $400, and another increased 
the maximum maturity for loans 
from 24 months to 36 months; both 
maximums are permissive. The third 
amendment concerned the reserve 
for bad loans. There is still need for 
legislation to provide central discount 
facilities for State and federally 
chartered credit unions. 
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Assistance Expenditures Per Inhabitant, 


1940-50 


dispensed during the fiscal year 

1950 under the four public assist- 
ance programs combined amounted 
to almost $2,329 million and aver- 
aged $15.40 per inhabitant, an in- 
crease of $378 million—or $2.21 per 
capita—from the total for the 1949 
fiscal year. The increase was a con- 
tinuation of a generally upward trend 
in public assistance expenditures—a 
trend that, for several reasons, has 
been greatly accelerated in the 914 
years since 1940.' Analysis of the in- 
crease and of the sizable variation 
that exists among States in per capita 
costs brings out the following facts. 


FF cispense State, and local funds 


Summary 


Average assistance expenditures per 
inhabitant for the fiscal year 1950 
were almost twice those for the calen- 
dar year 1940, for all States and all 
programs combined. One of the two 
important factors accounting for this 
rise was the change in the number of 
programs under which public aid is 
provided. Of the broad relief struc- 
ture that had existed in 1940, only the 
public assistance programs remained 
in 1950, when expenditures for these 
programs were less than the combined 
total for all programs in 1940. Most 
of the jump in per capita expendi- 
tures for public assistance was the re- 
sult, however, of the second factor— 
increased living costs; 1950 expendi- 
tures per capita, when adjusted for 
the rise in living costs, were only 17 
percent greater than those in 1940. It 


* Division of Program Statistics and 
Analysis, Bureau of Public Assistance. 

*Calendar-year data were used for 1940 
because they were more readily available 
by State than data for the fiscal year 1940. 
Conclusions drawn from a comparison of 
expenditures for the fiscal year 1950 and 
the calendar year 1940 are also valid for 
the fiscal year 1940, however, since the dif- 
ference between the two bases in 1940 is 
very slight (only 3 cents for all programs 
combined for the United States as a 
whole). 
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was not until 1950 that the increase 
in assistance expenditures caught up 
with and exceeded those in living 
costs. 

The amount of the change in public 
assistance costs over the period dif- 
fered among States and programs. All 
States but one reported increases in 
the per capita costs for the four pro- 
grams combined, with the largest 
rises occurring among the States that 
have the smallest fiscal resources and 
that made the smallest expenditures 
per capita in 1940. Costs for aid to de- 
pendent children showed the greatest 
proportionate increase, and only those 
for general assistance declined. 

Although costs per capita in indi- 
vidual States changed considerably 
from 1940 to 1950, in both years 
nearly three-fourths of the States re- 
mained in the same position relative 
to the median; that is, the States 
whose expenditures were below aver- 
age in 1940 continued in that position 
in 1950, and those that were above the 
median in 1940 remained there in 
1950. At the end of the period the vari- 
ations among States in per capita 
costs were less than they had been 
previously, because States with low 


costs per capita in 1940 increased their 
expenditures more than other States 
did. 

Changes from the fiscal year 1949 
to 1950 were somewhat different from 
those from 1940 to 1950. General as- 
sistance costs, for instance, were 
smaller in 1950 than in 1940; they in- 
creased from 1949 to 1950, although 
indications were that the increase 
would not continue. The relative 
standing of the States in 1950 with re- 
spect to per inhabitant expenditures 
was influenced primarily by the 
States’ ranking according to three 
factors affecting costs: economic re- 
sources, particularly among the States 
with least income; the proportion of 
the population aided; and the amount 
of aid given per recipient. 


Changes from 1940 


Since 1940, annual expenditures per 
inhabitant for the four assistance pro- 
grams combined almost doubled, ris- 
ing from $7.87 in the calendar year 
1940 to $15.40 in the fiscal year 1950 
(table 1). One reason for the sharp 
increase is the change in the number 
of public aid programs. By 1950, the 
public assistance programs were all 


Table 1.—Assistance expenditures per inhabitant, by program, fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1950, and calendar year 1940 


Program 


Actual 


All programs. . 222.833. 
Old-age assistance 

Aid to dependent children 
Aid to the blind 





Expenditures per inhabitant t 





Percentage change 














Amount 
1950 
ee ks eee | | Adjusted 2 
| Adjusted?| 1940 | Actua! | —— 
for cost- | | - mid 
of-living | increase 
| increase | 
5. 40 $9.19 $7. 87 | +95. 7 | +16.8 
9.51 5. 68 3.61 +163.4 | +57.3 
3. 44 2. 05 1.01 +240. 6 +103. 0 
4 20 -18 +88. 9 +11.1 
| —59.0 


General assistance -- 


Based on Bureau of Census data: population as of 
Apr. 1, 1940, and preliminary population figures, 
excluding armed forces overseas, from the April 1950 
enumeratio 


2. Ll 1. 26 3. 07 =31.3 





? Represents actual purchasing power in terms of 
the average value of the dollar during the year 1940, 
based on Consumers’ Price Index for Moderate- 
Income Families in Large Cities, prepared by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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that was left of the extensive public 
relief structure that had existed in 
1940. When per capita expenditures 
for the other programs—chiefly Fed- 
eral work programs—are added to 
those for the special types of public 
assistance and general assistance, the 
total relief expenditures for 1940 are 
$20.69, considerably higher than the 
$15.40 in 1950. 

During the decade, there was a nar- 
rowing of the degree of variation 
among the States in total per capita 
costs for public assistance, because 
States with low per inhabitant ex- 
penditures in 1940 generally raised 
their expenditures proportionately 
more than the other States did. 

The over-all rate of growth, like- 
wise, did not apply equally to all pro- 
grams. Expenditures per capita for 


aid to dependent children moved up- 
ward from $1.01 to $3.44, an increase 
of more than 240 percent; for old-age 
assistance, they rose 163 percent— 
from $3.61 to $9.51. The large per- 
centage increases for these two pro- 
grams resulted in part from the 
above-average growth during the 
decade in the number of children and 
aged persons in the population. The 
rise in aid to the blind was 89 percent, 
from 18 cents to 34 cents. In marked 
contrast to these increases for the 
special types of public assistance, ex- 
penditures for general assistance, 
which amounted to $3.07 per capita 
in the calendar year 1940, decreased 
by almost a third to $2.11 in the year 
ended in June 1950. This decline may 
be attributed in large part to the con- 
siderable decrease in the number of 





unemployed—from about 8 million n. 
1940 to an average of less than half 
that number during the fiscal year 
1950. 

Underlying these national shifts 
were, of course, individual State 
changes. All States made higher pay- 
ments per capita for old-age assist- 
ance in the fiscal year 1950 than in 
the calendar year 1940. Nevada, which 
administers aid to dependent chil- 
dren without Federal funds, was the 
only State that spent less per capita 
for that program. Average expendi- 
tures for aid to the blind in 1950 were 
smaller than the average spent in 1940 
only in Maine and Illinois. For gen- 
eral assistance, however, about three- 
fifths of the States spent less per 
capita in the fiscal year 1950 than in 
1940. 


Chart 1.—Total amount expended per inhabitant for assistance payments, fiscal year ended June 30, 1950' 
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Table 2.—Distribution of States by 
amount of assistance expenditures 
per inhabitant and by specified 
program, 1950 
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The rise in living costs was an im- 
portant factor in the increase in ex- 
penditures for the special types of 
public assistance. When actual 1950 
expenditures per inhabitant are ad- 
justed to make allowance for the rise 
in the cost of living since 1940, the 
increase for all programs combined 
becomes only 17 percent, in contrast 
to the 96-percent rise reflected by the 
unadjusted data (table 1). In each 
year from 1941 through 1949, the ad- 
justed total expenditures per capita 
for the four programs combined, al- 
though not for individual programs, 
were below the 1940 level of living 
costs. Not until 1950 did the rise in 
total expenditures per inhabitant ex- 
ceed the increase in the cost of living. 
In terms of the 1940 dollar, the up- 
ward shift for aid to dependent chil- 
dren was 103 percent; for old-age as- 
sistance, 57 percent; and for aid to 
the blind, 11 percent. The decline in 
general assistance expenditures in 
terms of the 1940 purchasing power of 
the dollar was 59 percent, rather than 
31 percent. 

Similarly the comparison of indi- 
vidual State changes in per capita 
expenditures based on unadjusted 
data greatly exaggerates the actual 
increases for the special types of 
public assistance and understates the 
decrease for general assistance. There 
are, however, no State indexes of 
changes in cost of living, and adjust- 
ment of assistance expenditures, by 
State, for such changes over the 
decade cannot be made. Differences 
among States in the extent of the 
changes in per inhabitant expendi- 
tures, however, are indicated by the 
shifts in the State rankings. 

In the ranking of States by assist- 
ance expenditures per inhabitant, the 
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position of some States changed con- 
siderably between the year ended in 
December 1940 and the fiscal year 
1950. Only Arizona and Nebraska re- 
tained exactly the same rank; never- 
theless, nearly three-fourths of the 
States retained the same position 
relative to the median—that is, they 
were above the median in both 1940 
and 1950 or they were below the 
median in both years. 

Fourteen States changed rank sub- 
stantially. Seven States in the upper 
half in 1940—Alaska, Indiana, Ne- 
vada, New Hampshire, Ohio, South 
Dakota, and Wisconsin—fell to the 
lower half. The greatest drop was re- 
ported by Indiana, which moved down 
26 places. Likewise, seven States that 
had been in the lower half in 1940— 
Arkansas, Florida, Kansas, Louisiana, 
Missouri, Texas, and Wyoming— 
moved to the upper half by 1950. Of 
this group, Louisiana was outstand- 
ing, moving from thirty-fifth to first 
place. For six of these seven States, 
because of the generally greater need 
as refiected in their relatively low 
fiscal resources, recipient rates usually 
have been greater than average. In 
1940, though the number of recipients 
in these six States was relatively large, 
the average monthly payment per re- 
cipient under each of the special types 
of public assistance was less than the 
national average; in 1950, despite the 
large increase in per capita expendi- 
tures, the average payment was still 
below the national average in Arkan- 
sas, Florida, Missouri, and Texas. 


Changes from 1949 


In the fiseal year 1950, assistance 
payments per inhabitant for all pro- 
grams combined were about one- 
seventh greater than the $13.19 spent 
in 1949. The greatest rate of increase 
(more than one-third) occurred in 
general assistance, which rose 54 cents 
to $2.11. The rise may be attributed 
to labor disputes and increased unem- 
ployment during the winter and early 
spring months. The postwar peak for 
general assistance payments was 
reached in March 1950, however, and 
there was a considerable decline dur- 
ing the remaining months of the year. 

Aid to dependent children, which 
led the special types of public assist- 
ance in percentage increases over 
1940, was between one-fourth and 


one-fifth higher in 1950 than in 1949 
($3.44 per capita compared with 
$2.80). Expenditures per inhabitant 
for aid to the blind rose from 30 cents 
to 34 cents, a gain of more than one- 
eighth. Old-age assistance expendi- 
tures were only one-ninth greater in 
1950 than in 1949 ($9.51 compared 
with $8.52). The year’s changes in na- 
tional expenditures per inhabitant, by 
program, are summarized in the fol- 
lowing tabulation. 





Expenditures per 
Inhab i 





itant 
Amount 
Program ee ae 
| centage 
| Fiseal | Fiseal in- 
| year year | crease 
| 1950 1949 





All programs. _._....- | $15.40 | $13. 19 16. 
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1 Data for 1950 based on preliminary population 
figures, excluding armed forces overseas, ye the 
April 1950 enumeration made by the Bureau of the 
Census; corresponding population estimates for 
April 1949 computed by the Bureau of Public 
Assistance. 


Variations Among Programs 
and States, 1950 


State expenditures for assistance 
payments varied considerably in 1950 
from the national average of $15.40 
per inhabitant. Louisiana, the high 
State, spent $37.60, or almost 12 times 
the expenditure ($3.26) in Virginia, 
the low State. The average for the 
United States was exceeded by 16 
States, seven of which spent more 
than $20 (chart 1). 

The largest part of assistance ex- 
penditures goes for old-age assistance. 
Thus, for most States, their relative 
rank in per capita expenditure for 
old-age assistance détermines their 
rank for all programs combined. Pay- 
ments for the needy aged in the fiscal 
year 195) constituted 62 percent of 
the national expenditure per inhabit- 
ant for the four programs; the range 
was from 30 percent to’91 percent 
among all States and from 65 to 84 
percent in the group of seven’ States 
that spent more than $20 per inhabit- 
ant for all programs (chart 2). These 
seven States made the highest pay- 
ments per capita for old-age assist- 
ance. Similarly, of the 12 States with 
total assistance expenditures per in- 
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habitant of less than $10, nine were 
also among the 12 States with lowest 
per inhabitant expenditures for the 
aged. For the States with aggregate 
costs of less than $10, payments for 
old-age assistance ranged from 32 to 
77 percent of the per capita cost for 
all programs combined but were 50 
percent or less in half the States. 
Three of the five States that placed 
greatest stress on aid to dependent 
children by making their highest ex- 
penditures per capita for that pro- 
gram were in the group with total ex- 
penditures of less than $10. 

The relatively large expenditures 
per capita in States with highest costs 
are the result generally of both high 
recipient rates and above-average 
payments per recipient. Thus, the 
States that had expenditures of more 
than $20 per inhabitant generally had 
above-average recipient rates for old- 


age assistance, aid to dependent chil- 
dren, and general assistance. They 
likewise, except for Lcuisiana and 
Missouri, exceeded the national aver- 
age in monthly payments for all, or all 
but one, of the four assistance pro- 
grams. 

Conversely, it might be expected 
that the lowest expenditures per in- 
habitant would occur in States where 
recipient rates and average payments 
are low. Many of the States spending 
least per capita, however, make below- 
average payments, but their recipient 
rates are higher than average. Thus, 
of the 12 States with per inhabitant 
costs below $10, five had the lowest 
recipient rates in the Nation for old- 
age assistance, but five others had 
above-average recipient rates and 
were among the eight States with 
lowest average monthly payments for 
this program. In aid to dependent 





children, all but three of the 12 States 
had below-average recipient rates. 
The number of persons in general as- 
sistance cases is reported by only 
nine of the 12 States, but eight of 
those reporting fell below the average 
recipient rate. The average assistance 
payments in the States with per capita 
expenditures of less than $10 were 
generally low for all programs. 

An important factor affecting ex- 
penditures for assistance is the fiscal 
ability of the State, particularly in the 
poorest States, where small resources 
limit expenditures. Seven of the group 
of 12 States with lowest per inhabitant 
payments, for example, are among the 
12 lowest States in per capita income. 
There are a few notable exceptions to 
this general tendency. Louisiana and 
Oklahoma ranked fortieth and thirty- 
seventh in per capita income but were 
among the seven States spending 


Chart 2.—Amount expended per inhabitant for assistance payments, by program, fiscal year ended June 30, 1950 
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2? Program administered under State law without Federal participation. 


3 Alaska does not administer aid to the blind. 
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more than $20 per inhabitant for 
public assistance. These expenditures, 
however, were possible only with 
extraordinary fiscal effort. In the 
fiscal year 1950, Louisiana collected 
more State taxes per capita than any 
other State, and Oklahoma ranked 
sixth among the States in tax collec- 
tions. Furthermore, of the States with 
largest per capita collections, Louisi- 
ana and Oklahoma were among the 
first five in the percent of tax col- 
lections expended for public assist- 
ance. 

Because of the socio-economic 
regional differences underlying the 
factors of need and ability to support 
the assistance programs, the relative 
amounts expended per inhabitant 
show some definite geographical pat- 
terns. Twelve of the 17 States with 
per inhabitant expenditures of $15 or 
more lie west of the Mississippi River, 
and eight of these States are in the 
northwestern and far western regions. 
It is among these States, which have 
relatively large economic resources, 
that the influence of strong pension 
movements has been important in de- 
veioping old-age assistance programs 
with assistance and eligibility stand- 
ards broader and more liberal than in 
most other States. Per capita income 
is relatively low in the Southern 
States east of the Mississippi River, 
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and two-thirds of these States made 
payments of less than $10 per inhabit- 
ant. The amount expended per capita 
in Florida is a notable exception to the 
generally low expenditures character- 
istic of this region. 

Wide variations among States also 
characterized the expenditures for the 
individual programs. For old-age as- 
sistance, Colorado’s high of $31.16 was 
21 times the low of $1.47 in Virginia, 
which was one of six States spending 
less than $3 per inhabitant. The Na- 
tion’s average per capita expenditure 
was $9.51; in 16 States the averages 
exceeded $10; and about half the 
States spent from $5 to’$10 per capita 
(table 2). 

The average expended per inhabit- 
ant for aid to dependent children was 
$3.44—only a little more than one- 
third the average for old-age assist- 
ance. The average for aid to depend- 
ent children in four out of seven 
States, however, was below the na- 
tional average for the program. Louisi- 
ana, with a high of $7.37, spent 61 
times as much as Nevada (the low 
State), which operates this program 
without Federal participation, and al- 
most seven times as much as New 
Jersey, the next lowest State. In 
all, seven States—Arizona, Hawaii, 
Louisiana, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, 
Utah, and Washington — made ex- 


penditures of more than $5. At the 
other extreme were six States—Missis- 
sippi, Nevada, New Jersey, Ohio, 
Texas, and Virginia—that spent less 
than $1.50 per capita. 

Expenditures for aid to the blind, 
which comprised slightly more than 2 
percent of total payments per inhabit- 
ant for all four programs combined, 
averaged only 34 cents for the Nation. 
State averages varied from 93 cents in 
California to one-twelfth of this 
amount, or 8 cents, in Connecticut. 

The greatest range among the 
States occurred in general assistance, 
for which no Federal funds are avail- 
able. Rhode Island’s expenditure of 
$6.09 per capita for general assistance 
was more than 150 times the 4 cents 
spent by Mississippi and more than 60 
times Tennessee’s expenditures of 10 
cents. The national average of $2.11 
for general assistance was about one- 
fifth that for old-age assistance. A 
small number of populous States with 
relatively high general assistance ex- 
penditures per inhabitant have raised 
the United States average to a level 
that is above the amount spent by al- 
most three-fourths of the States. Nine 
States spent more than $3; of these, 
New York spent $5.02, Washington, 
$5.72, and Rhode Island, $6.09. On the 
other hand, 13 States spent less than 
50 cents per capita. 
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Proposed Budget for Social Security and 
Related Programs, 1951-52 


HE major focus of the Budget 

submitted by President Tru- 

man for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1952, is on the military serv- 
ices and on international security and 
foreign relations. Domestic civilian 
programs are justified on the ground 
either that they support the defense 
program or that they contribute to the 
national strength by protecting and 
improving the health, education, and 
well-being of the individuals and fam- 


Table 1.—Summary of estimated ex- 
penditures for social security and 
related programs under present and 
proposed legislation, fiscal year 
1951-52) 


{In millions} 























| Expenditures 
Source of funds Present a 
Total | legisla- | bowed. 
tion tion 
Ditb..biidd--icsaen $6, 389 | $6, 324 | $65 
General funds -- ------| 2,800 | 2,770 | 30 
Trust funds, total........| 3,589 | 3,554 | 35 
Old-age and survivors 
insurance trustfund..} 2,177 | 2,177 |.------.- 
Unemployment trust 
ees Reale eee 715 ay ee ae 
Railroad retirement 
qpbount ............-.- 350 350 |_- 
Federal employees’ re- | 
tirement funds----..-.; 312 | lt Romintitehainn 
—_ care insurance s | ; 
fun i a | 35 





1 Includes placement and unemployment insur- 
ance activities of the Department of Labor and the 
Railroad Retirement Board, classified under “‘la- 
bor’’ in the Budget. 


Source: The Budget of the United States Government 
for the Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1952. 


ilies who make up the Nation. Social 
security and related programs fall into 
the latter category. For the purpose 
of this summary of the budget for so- 
cial security and related programs, the 
Budget classification of “social se- 
curity, welfare and health” and the 
placement and unemployment insur- 
ance activities classified under “labor” 
are combined. 

The Budget message points out that, 
despite the far-reaching improve- 


* Prepared in the Division of Research 
and Statistics, Office of the Commissioner. 
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ments made by the Social Security 
Act Amendments of 1950, the social 
insurance program still falls short of 
what the Nation needs, desires, and 
can afford. Coverage under old-age 
and survivors insurance needs further 
expansion to include all employed 
persons; unemployment insurance 
coverage should be expanded and ben- 
efits raised. Moreover, protection on a 
prepaid basis is needed against both 
the costs of medical care and the eco- 
nomic losses resulting from disability. 
Of these proposals, only medical care 
insurance is included in the Budget; 
the estimated expenditures for 1951- 
52 show an additional $30 million for 
proposed legislation—$25 million for 
aid to medical education and $5 mil- 
lion for local health services. 


Expenditures 


Total expenditures for social secur- 
ity and related programs in 1951-52 
from both general funds and trust ac- 
counts are estimated at $6,389 million 


(table 1)—$2,800 million from gen- 
eral funds and $3,589 million from the 
trust accounts. Of the estimated total, 
$6,324 million is for existing programs. 
Expenditures under proposed legisla- 
tion for local health services, aid to 
medical education, and medical care 
insurance are estimated at $65 million, 
of which $35 million would come from 
the medical care insurance trust fund 
and $30 million from general funds. 

Estimated expenditures for public 
assistance in the fiscal year 1951-52 
total $1,302 million and constitute 
46.5 percent of estimated budgetary 
expenditures for social security and 
related programs (table 2). This sum 
represents an increase of less than 2 
percent over estimated public assist- 
ance expenditures in the current fiscal 
year. Increases in costs as a result of 
the public assistance provisions of the 
1950 amendments are expected to be 
largely offset by the decreases result- 
ing from declines in the number of 
aged persons and children on the as- 


Table 2.—Expenditures and recommended new obligational authority, ex- 
cluding trust accounts, for social security and related programs, fiscal years 


1949-50, 1950-51, and 1951-52 


{Tm millions} 


Program or agency 


Total, including proposed legislation 
Total, excluding proposed legislation -........... 


Unemployment insurance and ana activities: 2 
Department of Labor —_ Sees 2 
Railroad Retirement Board 


Public assistance (Federal Security Agency) - - - 
Aid to special groups: 


Vocational rehabilitation (Federal Security Agency) 


School lunch (Department of Agriculture) - - -- 
Indian welfare and other (Department of Inte rior). 


Other (Federal Security Agency) -..............-- : 


Retirement and dependents’ insurance: 
Railroad Retirement Board 
Federal Security Agency and other 


other): 
Present programs 
Proposed legislation: 
Aid to medical education - - See 
Local bealth services............-..-....-. 
Crime control and correction (Dep: artment of Justice 


other) - 
Accident compe nsation (Department of Li abor) 





' Excludes $141 million of recommended appropria- 
tions to liquidate prior-year contract authorizations 
? Classified under “‘labor’’ in the Budget. 


Promotion of public health (Federal Security Agency and 


and 


Expenditures Recom- 
— i mended 
new 
Actual Fstimated obliga- 
—" a | tional 
suthority 
1949-50 1950-51 1951-52 for 1952 ' 
$2, 440 | $2, 692 $2, 800 $2, 737 
2, 440 2, 692 2,770 2, 702 
214 165 165 175 
13 7 10 10 
1,125 1, 282 1, 302 1,302 
26 22 24 24 
83 &3 83 | &3 
29 41 43 | | 44 
1 1 l 1 
583 SOR 646 646 
9 7 7 | 7 
242 349 350 268 
25 30 
5 5 
91 107 106 199 
24 30 33 33 
Source The Budget . . . for the Fiscal Year Ending 


June 30, 195 


Social Security 


pie we 


i 


Table 3.— Social security and related trust fund operations, fiscal years 1949-50, 
1950-51, and 1951-52 











_ ee 
| Actual Estimated 
Fund and item | 
1949-50 1950-51 | 1951-52 
Old-age and survivors insurance trust fund: 
Receipts 
Appropriations (equal to Federal insurance mamas tages $2, 106 $2, 960 $3, 823 
Interest and other _...__- "a Ba eae. 257 299 313 
Transfers from Budget accounts..__.....-.-..--------------- 4 4 4 
Expenditures (benefits and administrative expenses) - = 783 1,674 2,177 
Net accumulation s RT AER AB Ly 2545: MIG CS ee fad 1, 584 1, 589 1, 963 
Total assets as of June 30 . id, 12, 885 14, 474 16, 437 
Total investments as of June 30.........--------------- a 12, 639 14, 379 16, 366 
Unemployment trust fund: | 
Receipts: 
Deposits by States and railroad unemployment taxes -......._-- 1,113 1, 215 1, 296 
te Pee eo ee ee een 167 175 183 
E xpenditures (State and railroad unemployment withdraw als) 2,013 962 715 
8 SAREE Gy) 2 REESE ae —7 428 764 
TE Se a Lae 7,425 7, 853 8,617 
Total investments as of June 30__............-- 413 7, 845 8,612 
Railroad retirement account: 
Receipts: 
Transfers from Budget accounts... ...................-.- 583 598 646 
REINS SR ER CORRIRIINS. 0 « «0 ncrnernctine cecGh=<ssedh agen <n sequins 62 70 75 
Expenditures (benefit payments, salaries, and expenses) -._..__..___| 304 329 350 
Se NON 0.0. 5 nn nko cunibb cba GleREEh onnccoenudcedenses 341 339 371 
tec cca sncicn niet erin i is 2, 064 2, 403 | 2, 774 
—— — retirement funds: | 
Se ioves ee eB ee 359 327 311 
from Budget accounts and other. 305 | 325 
Interest. _.- nimmaseauos 144 161 175 
Expenditures (annuities, refunds, and d expenses). meee 287 312 
Net accumulation. i 540 506 499 
Total assets as of June 30..._.........----..------------- 3 4, 366 | 4, 865 
Medical care insurance trust fund (proposed smenannds | 
Receipts from payroll contributions. - - iene aide shi: Sith! ee) EEE } 275 
Expenditures (payments for initial expenses) - bChi .cckeus es Te een 35 
Se INI... itt onctnctncneetunenmnamenscechhaade PATE Fe Parl Pans ae eee ; 240 
egg ER ES a a : iO) SST Ee ee 240 


Source: The Budget . . 





sistance rolls. These declines will be 
brought about by the liberalized old- 
age and survivors insurance provi- 
sions. 

Another 23 percent ($646 million) 
of the estimated total is accounted for 
mainly by transfers of payroll taxes, 
collected from railroad workers and 
companies, to the railroad retirement 
trust account in advance of collection 
and represents a bookkeeping trans- 
action. President Truman again rec- 
ommended that these taxes be trans- 
ferred to the fund as they are col- 
lected. A small part ($33 million) of 
this transfer for 1951-52 is for the 
cost of military service credits for 
railroad workers. 

The remainder of the budgetary ex- 
penditures is distributed as follows: 
$175 million for unemployment insur- 
ance and placement activities; $151 
million for aid to special groups; $7 
million for certain retirement and de- 
pendents’ insurance benefits adminis- 
tered by the Civil Service Commission 
and for reimbursement to the old-age 
and survivors insurance trust fund for 
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. for the Fiscal Year Ending June 90, 19652. 





expenses incurred in paying benefits 
to survivors of certain World War IL 
veterans; $380 million for the pro- 
motion of public health, including 
proposed legislation; $106 million for 
crime control and correction; and $33 
million for accident compensation. 

More than half of the public health 
expenditures is for grants to State and 
local governments for existing public 
health programs. Hospital construc- 
tion grants are estimated at $136 mil- 
lion in 1951-52, $4 million less than in 
the current fiscal year. Grants for 
maternal and child health and wel- 
fare programs are estimated at $33 
million for 1951-52, 9 percent more 
than the amount for the current fiscal 
year. 

Recommended grants to State and 
local governments, including those 
called for under proposed legislation 
and that part of hospital construction 
grants going to private nonprofit in- 
stitutions, total $1,781 million and 
make up 64 percent of estimated budg- 
etary expenditures for social security 
and related programs in 1951-52. 


Grants for these purposes constitute 
59 percent of all present. and proposed 
grants to State and local govern- 
ments, as defined in the Budget, for 
the fiscal year 1951-52. 


Trust Fund Operations 


Both the receipts and expenditures 
of the old-age and survivors insurance 
trust fund are estimated to be sub- 
stantially higher in 1951-52 than in 
the current fiscal year (table 3). The 
fiscal year 1951-52 will be the first full 
year of operation under the Social 
Security Act Amendments of 1950, 
although no contributions from the 
self-employed will be collected until 
the following fiscal year. Contribu- 
tions will be 29 percent higher, ex- 
penditures 30 percent higher, and the 
fund’s net accumulation 24 percent 
higher than in the current fiscal year. 
The balance on June 30, 1952, is es- 
timated at $16,437 million, as com- 
pared with $14,474 million at the end 
of the current fiscal year. The bal- 
ances in the railroad retirement ac- 
count and the Federal employees’ 
retirement funds will also increase 
during 1951-52 and will total an es- 
timated $2,774 million and $4,865 
million, respectively, on June 30, 1952. 

Receipts of the unemployment trust 
fund are expected to rise and pay- 


Table 4.—Social insurance contribu- 
tions and taxes collected, existing 
and proposed legislation, fiscal 
years 1949-50, 1950-51, and 1951-52 


{In millions] 





Actual Estimated 


Program 





1949-50 | 1950-51 | 1951-52 





Total, including pro- 





posed legislation __..| $4,348 | $5,302 | $6, 574 
Total, excluding pro- 

posed legislation_...| 4,348 | 5,302 6, 299 

Employment taxes: 
Existing legislation: 

Federal Insurance 

Contributions Act..| 2,106 | 2,960 3, 823 
Federal Unemploy- . 

ment Tax Act. _-._-_. 226 239 263 
Carriers Taxing Act--. 551 565 613 
Railroad Unemploy- 

ment Insurance Act. 9 10 | 10 


Deposits by States !__ 


- a : 1, 008 1,201 | 1,279 
—paee tion: 
edical care insur- 


SOO, dinign nonnemetinnhadendieiinaiaie 275 
Federal employees’ re- 

tirement acts, em- 

ployee contributions-. 359 327 311 














1 State payroll tax collections for unemployment 
insurance deposited in the Federal unemployment 


trust fund. 
Source: The Budget .. . for the Fiscal Year Ending 


June 30, 1962. 
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Table 5. uaddie derarenss transfers, and expenditures, Social Security Ad- 


ministration 
1949-50, 1950-51, and 1951-52 


for grants to States and administrative expenses, fiscal years 


{In thousands] 





Bureau and item 


Actual, 
1949-50 


Appropriations and transfers | 


| Enacted 


het ey | 


Expenditures 


| Recom- | Estimated 


| mended, 
1951-52 


Actual, 
1949-50 


or 


1951-52 





Total, Social Security Administra- 


$1, 184, 542 ($1,391,312 ($1, 418, 079 


$1, 210, 832 |$1, 391,071 |$1, 418, 067 














EAS) Ea aS 
Grants to States---..........-..- 1,120,000 | 1,310,250 | 1,333,000 | 1, 146,195 | 1,309, 657 | 1,333, 000 
Salaries and expenses--_-.-....-..- 60,938 | 77,368; 81,345 | 61,082; 77,720 81, 333 
RCS pare cine: sn alle ale 3, 604 | 3, 694 | 3, 734 | 3, 605 3, 694 3, 734 
Doreen & 0 of Lad Age and Survivors | 
} | | 
Pe: per CONE, Ci bin cn dnp eee 42, 652 56, 988 60, 000 42, 652 57, 288 | 60, 000 
Reimbursement to 9 fund for 
administrative expenses _ - 113,711 1 15, 395 115, 909 | 13, 711 15, 395 | 15, 909 
Other contractual services. ___.-._-.- 1 879 14,044) 11,115 879 | 1, 044 1,115 
Reimbursement for benefits payable 
to survivors of certain World War } 
Rall ad eel: le AE 3, 604 3, 694 | 3, 734 | 3, 604 3, 694 | 3,734 
Bureau of Public Assistance: } 
a eee 1,098,000 | 1,280,000 | 1,300,000 | 1,123,418 | 1,280,692 | 1,300, 000 
Salaries and expenses. --__..........- 1, 369 1, 463 1, 698 1, 361 1, 479 1,690 
Children s Burean: | j 
Grants to States, maternal and child | 
health and child welfare services. __| 22, 000 30, 250 33, 000 22, 778 29, 091 33, 000 
Grants to States, emergency mater- | } 
nity and infant care_--_.-..........|..-...--- pts vine Sie ws * —1! 
Salaries and expenses____...__...___- 1, 557 1, 500 1, 592 1, 541 1, 52 1, 589 
Bureau of Federal Credit Unions, sal- | 
aries and expemses. _-...........-.-| 521 755 798 641 757 796 
Office of the Commissioner: 
Salaries and expenses. -_.-....-.--...-. | 250 223 233 246 228 2 
Other expenses. -.--.----------------|-- wears 2 aes 
1 Estimated, not separated from other appropria- Source: The Budget ... for the Fiscal Year Ending 
tions. June 30, 1952. 


2 Minus figure represents excess of repayments and 
collections over expenditures. 


ments to decline as unemployment 
continues to drop. The balance in the 
fund on June 30, 1952, is estimated at 
$8,617 million. 

In his Budget message, President 
Truman recommended that the pro- 
posed medical care insurance program 
be handled through a trust account. 
For the initial period, until the pro- 
gram gets under way, a payroll tax 
of one-fourth of 1 percent each on 
employers and employees is proposed, 
effective January 1, 1952. These con- 
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tributions are estimated at $275 mil- 
lion for 1951-52. Estimated initial ex- 
penses in the same period are $35 
million, which would leave a balance 
in the fund on June 30, 1952, of $240 
million. 

Social insurance tax collections oc- 
cupy an important place in our total 
public finance picture. These collec- 
tions are estimated to total $6,574 mil- 
lion in 1951-52, including both con- 
tributions for the proposed medical 
care insurance program, estimated at 


$275 million, and State deposits in the 
unemployment trust fund (table 4). 


Budget for Social Security 
Administration 


Recommended appropriations and 
transfers for the Social Security Ad- 
ministration will increase less than 2 
percent in 1951-52—an _ estimated 
$1,418 million as compared with $1,391 
million in the current fiscal year 
(table 5). Of the total, 94 percent is 
for grants to States—$1,300 million 
for public assistance and $33 million 
for maternal and child health and 
child welfare services. 

The amount recommended for sal- 
aries and expenses for 1951-52 is in- 
creased about 5 percent over the 
amount for the current fiscal year. 
The increase is shared, though not 
proportionately, by the Bureaus of 
the Social Security Administration 
and by the Office of the Commis- 
sioner. It is estimated that appropri- 
ations of $3.7 million in the fiscal 
year 1951-52 will reimburse the Fed- 
eral old-age and survivors insurance 
trust fund for benefits payable to sur- 
vivors of certain World War II vet- 
erans. 

Recommended appropriations for 
the Social Security Administration 
for 1951-52, including reimbursement 
of this $3.7 million, total $1,341 mil- 
lion, or but 1.4 percent of the total 
new obligational authority requested 
by the Budget. 

Budgetary expenditures of the So- 
cial Security Administration are also 
estimated to total $1,341 million in 
1951-52. With the anticipated admin- 
istrative outlays of $77 million from 
the old-age and survivors insurance 
trust fund and benefit payments of 
$2,100 million, total expenditures 
would be $3,518 million. 


Social Security 


Notes and Brief Reports 


Voluntary Insurance 
Against Sickness, 
1949 Estimates 


The extent and value of voluntary 
insurance against sickness may be as- 
sessed in terms of the number of per- 
sons and families with such insurance 
or in terms of the proportion of costs, 
due to sickness, that are met by the 
voluntary plans. There is no satisfac- 
tory information on the number of 
different individuals covered, but esti- 
mates of the proportion of sickness 
costs met by voluntary plans can be 
made. The BULLETIN for January- 
February 1950 contained an appraisal 
of the protection afforded by volun- 
tary insurance against the income 
loss and medical costs incurred be- 
cause of sickness in the calendar year 
1948. That article, prepared in the 
Division of Research and Statistics, 
included a discussion of the various 
kinds of voluntary insurance and de- 
veloped in some detail the methodol- 
ogy used and the rationale behind 
the estimating procedures. Similar 
estimates have been developed for 
the calendar year 1949, the latest 
year for which the necessary data are 
available. 


Sickness Costs 


Costs due to sickness are incurred 
by the individual in two ways — 
through loss of income and through 
medical care expenditures. Estimates 
of income loss due to nonindustrial 
illness and injury may be derived by 
several different methods; in this an- 
alysis a conservative figure was de- 
veloped to reflect only the current loss 
of income due to short-term illness 
and the loss incurred in the first 6 
months of more extended or per- 
Manent disability. In estimating the 
amount of income loss in 1949, an 
average daily wage of $11.25 and an 
average of 7 workdays lost per worker 
in the year are assumed. The number 
of workers represents the number in 
civilian employment (including self- 
employment) in an average week dur- 
ing the year, or about 58.7 million. 
When these factors are used, the loss 
of income amounts to about $4.6 bil- 
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lion in the calendar year 1949. An ad- 
justment for paid sick leave reduces 
the total income loss to $4.2 billion. 
Since voluntary insurance usually 
does not make indemnity payments 
for the first few days or first week of 
illness, the amount of income loss re- 
imbursable through voluntary plans 
would be less than the actual income 
loss. An adjustment made to exclude 
the loss occurring during the first 
week of disability or illness further 
reduces the income-loss figure for 
1949 to about $2.7 billion. 

Private expenditures for medical 
care in 1949 have been estimated by 
the Department of Commerce’ at 
$7,949 million. The addition of 
amounts spent by private patients in 
government hospitals and an adjust- 
ment for the administrative and net 
costs of voluntary insurance bring the 
total to $7,894 million (table 1), 
about 6 percent above the same ex- 
penditures for 1948. 


Voluntary Insurance Protection 


Voluntary insurance is available 
both through commercial companies, 
which offer group as well as indi- 
vidual policies, and through various 


Table 1.—Private expenditures for 
medical care in 1949 ' 
{In millions] 


Cumu- 
lative 
total 


item Amount 





Physicians’ services 2, 267 $2, 267 
Hospital services 2 2, 085 . 352 
Dentists’ services 931 5, 283 
Nurses’ services_- 207 5, 490 
Medicines and appliances .. 1, 798 7, 288 
Miscellaneous healing and cur- 
ing professions - - --- - — 283 7, 571 
Administrative and other net 
costs of voluntary insurance 3319 7, 890 
Student fees for medical care 4 7, 894 
Total $7, 804 $7, 894 
' Based on data from Survey of Current Business, 
July 1950, p. 24. Excludes medical care expenditures 
for the armed forces and veterans and those made by 
public health and other government agencies. See 
footnote 2. 
2 Includes $250 million (not in the source data) esti- 


mated to have been spent by patients for services in 
government hospitals (general and special, mental, 
and tuberculosis). 

’ Total benefit payments through commercial and 
nonprofit insurance subtracted from total premiums 
and earned income, as shown in tables 2 and 3 (hos- 
pital, medical, and surgical care only). 


1Survey of Current Business, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, July 1950, p. 24. 


types of nonprofit organizations. For 
1949, commercial companies’ pre- 
mium income is estimated at $1,124 
million (table 2), of which $595 mil- 
lion, or 53 percent, was for income- 
loss indemnification. About 58 per- 
cent of the total premium income 
was from individual policies and 42 
percent from group policies. Losses 
incurred—benefits paid by the com- 
mercial carriers—amounted to $605 
million. Income-loss indemnification 
payments were $309 million, 52 per- 
cent of the amount collected for that 
purpose; hospital, medical, and surgi- 
cal benefits amounted to $296 mil- 
lion, 56 percent of the corresponding 
premium income. Group policyhold- 
ers received in benefits a much 
higher proportion of premiums paid 
than did individual policyholders; the 
average amounts per premium dollar 
returned in benefits were 71 cents 
and 41 cents, respectively. If an ad- 
justment of commercial group policy 


Table 2.—Premium and benefit pay- 
ments through commercial insur- 
ance against sickness costs in 1949 














{In millions] 
Type of policy and insurance | miums (benefits 
earned ! | . 
| paid) 
the Miei oe 
All policies, total.........| 31,124 605 
Income loss (weekly indem- | 
Rity).c:4 3i.-./ co paeam-.wss- 595 309 
Hospital, medical, surgical. -- -| 529 | 296 
| | 
Group policies _...........! 476 | 340 
Income loss (weekly indem- | | 
nity)... ~---4.--.-----+-2+--s} 216 | 1&4 
Hospital, medical, surgical “a 260 | 186 
Individual policies. ..__... 648 | 265 
Income loss (weekly indem- | | 
| a a . ae 379 | 155 
110 
; 


Hospital, medical, surgical. - --} 269 
| } 


| Premiums earned, separately for group and indi- 
vidual contracts, were obtained from the Spectator 
Pocket Register, 1950, p. 42. Premiums for group 
policies were distributed between weekly indemnity 
and medical care by applying the proportions ob- 
tained from a study made by the Life Insurance 
Association of America (Group Insurance and Group 
Annuity Coverage, Continental U.S., 1948 and 1949), 
after excluding premiums for accidental death and 
dismemberment. Premiums for individual policies 
were divided between weekly indemnity. (58.5 per- 
cent) and medical care (41.5 percent) on the basis of 
experience among some representative companies. 

2 Losses incurred, as reported by the Spectator, 
were reduced by deducting 2.8 percent of premiums 
earned for group policies and 5.5 percent for individ- 
ual policies, to eliminate adjustment costs because 
these are not benefit payments. (These percentages 
were based on the study by R. H. Blanchard, Survey 
of Accident and Health Insurance, Bureau of Research 
and Statistics Memorandum No. 62, Social Security 
Board, 1945.) Loss ratios were then recalculated, 
and the new ratios were applied uniformly to the esti- 
mates of premiums earned (1) for weekly indemnity 
and (2) for medical care, to obtain the estimated 
losses incurred. The loss ratio used for the group 
policies was 71.4 percent; for individual policies, 40.9 
percent. 

3 Includes dividends and rate credits, mainly for 
group policies. 
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Table 3.—Income and benefit pay- 
ments through voluntary nonprofit 
insurance against the costs of hos- 
pitalization and medical care in 
1949 

















{In millions] 
Benefit 
Type of insurance plan means al 
, SR $559.7 | $473.9 
Biue Cross and Blue Shield '_. 454.3 380. 5 
Other hospitalization and/or 
surgi: ERE Rae 14.9 12.6 
Comprehensive plans, largely 
those sponsored by consum- 
ers or medical societies 2 3____ 30.2 24.9 
Industrial plans, except bi- | 
tuminous coal mining ?- - -_. 32.9 32.2 
Bituminous coal mining ¢-- -_- 11.5 8.6 
Private group clinics ?_______. 11.9 | 11.1 
Student fees for medical serv- 


NE  eckencanecccceas 4.0 4.0 

! Excludes data for Canadian, Puerto Rican, and 
Hawaiian plans and for the 2 comprehensive Oregon 
plans included in Blue Shield Financial Reports, 1949 
(see footnote 3). Duplications and overlapping re- 
ports omitted. 





2? Data from survey of nonaffiliated prepayment 
giees in 1949, made by the Division of Research and 

tatistics in 1950. . 

3 Includes 5 Oregon Blue Shield plans, 2 of which 
were covered in Blue Shield Financial Reports, 1949 
(see footnote 1). 

4 Estimated. Data not available. 

5 Data from the Survey of Current Business, De- 
partment of Commerce, July 1950, p. 24. 


premiums is made to reflect a re- 
ported 10-percent dividend and rate 
credit, group policyholders received 
79 cents on the average premium 
dollar. 

Voluntary insurance against hos- 
pital, medical, and surgical bills is 
also provided by several kinds of 
nonprofit organizations. Nonprofit 
medical plans had earned income of 
$560 million in 1949, of which $454 
million or more than 80 percent was 
paid to Blue Cross and Blue Shield 
plans (table 3). Benefit payments for 
all nonprofit plans totaled $474 mil- 
lion, and $86 million was used for 
administration, selling costs, reserves, 
and the like. Policyholders received in 
benefits an average of 85 cents on 
their premium dollar. Blue Shield 
and Blue Cross subscribers had bene- 
fits equal to 84 percent of their pre- 
mium payments, and benefits to sub- 
scribers of all other nonprofit plans 
were 89 percent of premiums. 

During 1950 the Division of Re- 
search and Statistics made a survey 
of nonaffiliated prepayment plans in 
1949. In preparation of the data for 
nonprofit plans (other than those 
included under Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield), the results of the special 








survey were used to derive income 
and expenditures. These findings dif- 
fered from the crude estimates made 
for the 1948 table. Changes in 
amounts and in the loss ratios for 
these plans between 1948 and 1949 
are therefore not significant. 


Appraisal of Protection 


The amount of protection provided 
by voluntary insurance may be as- 
sessed by comparing the aggregate 
benefits paid with the amount of in- 
come loss and of private expenditures 
for medical care. Table 4 contains a 
series of estimates of the costs of ill- 
ness and shows the percentage of 
these costs met by the voluntary 
plans. In computing the percentages, 
a range of benefit payments was 
used. The benefit amounts shown in 
tables 2 and 3 were first adjusted 
upward to correct for possible under- 
reporting of payments made by com- 
mercial health and accident com- 
panies, for possible inequitable sub- 
division of commercial insurance into 
weekly indemnity and medical care 
payments, and for failure to include 
some miscellaneous nonprofit organi- 
zations. These arbitrary increases 
raised the total figure for weekly 
indemnity payments from $309 mil- 
lion to $340 million and the medical 
benefits from $770 million to $825 
million; these amounts represent the 
range of benefits upon which the 
percentages in table 4 were computed. 

Voluntary insurance against in- 
come loss provided benefits of 7.4-8.1 
percent of the current income loss 
from illness and 9.7-10.4 percent of 
total medical care costs. Income loss 
and private medical care costs com- 
bined equaled $12.1 billion in 1949, 
of which 8.9-9.6 percent was met by 
voluntary insurance. When the bene- 
fit amounts for medical care are ap- 
plied only against hospital and phy- 
Sicians’ costs (those covered by the 
most usual type of medical contract), 
benefits met 17.5-18.8 percent of the 
bill. Still another measure of the ef- 
fectiveness of voluntary insurance is 
a comparison of benefits with the 
portion of the costs of sickness that 
are usually or might potentially be 
covered by voluntary plans—income 
indemnity after the first week of 
illness plus medical care costs limited 








Table 4.—Income loss, private expend- 
itures for medical care, and off- 
setting voluntary insurance pay- 
ments through insurance com- 
panies and nonprofit plans in 1949 





Income loss} Percent 
and /or met 
Losses and expenditures pays volumtary 
nditures | insurance 
(in billions)| benefits! 








Income loss only. ........- $4.2 7.4-8.1 
Total medical care costs... 7.9 9. 7-10. 4 
Income loss plus total 

medical care costs....... 12.1 8.9-9.6 


Physicians’ and hospital 
services only. -.......... 
Income loss plus oe 
cians’ and hospital serv- 
a eae 8.6 
Income loss with 1l-week | 
waiting period, plus cost | 
of services of physicians, 
hospitals, dentists, and 


4.4) 217.5-18.8 


212. 5-13.5 





nurses, plus 44 cost of | 

drugs and appliances, | 

plus net cost of insur- | 

mttaer RT onnetentos 9.1 | 
Cost of services of physi- 

cians, hospitals, den- 

tists, and nurses, plus 44 | 
cost of drugs and appli- 
ances, plus net cost of 
| ee a eee 6.4 


11. 9-12.8 





12. 0-12.9 





1 Larger ge in each range calculated from esti- 
mates, which were arbitrarily increased to allow for 
possible underreporting of insurance payments in the 
sources and for other — or known omissions; 
the smaller figure calculated from the figures in tables 
1-3, without such arbitrary inflation. 

2 Slight overstatement because total benefit pay- 
ments include some payments for services other than 
those received from physicians and hospitals. 


to hospital, physician, dental, and 
nursing services plus one-third of the 
expenditures for drugs and appli- 
ances plus the net cost of voluntary 
insurance. In 1949 voluntary insur- 
ance benefits were 11.9-12.8 percent 
of this aggregate of $9.1 billion. The 
medical care portion of that bill was 
$6.4 billion, of which 12.0-12.9 per- 
cent was covered by voluntary insur- 
ance benefits. 

Voluntary insurance in 1949 met 
only a small portion of the costs of 
sickness incurred by individuals and 
families. About one-eighth of the $9.1 
billion of such costs that might be 
considered within the scope of volun- 
tary insurance was covered by the 
voluntary plans. There was roughly 
a 20-percent increase between 1948 
and 1949 in the portion of these costs 
covered. Actual benefit payments, 
both for income-loss indemnity and 
medical care, increased more than 
25 percent while the costs rose about 
6 percent during the 1-year period. 
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Employers, Workers, 
and Wages, 
July-September 1950 


The number of workers with tax- 
able wages during July-September 
1950 is estimated at 40.5 million, an 
increase of 2.5 percent over the num- 
per in April-June 1950 and 4 per- 
cent more than in July-September 
1949. The total number of workers 
in covered industries, estimated at 42 
million in July-September 1950, ex- 
ceeded the numbers in the preceding 
quarter and in the corresponding 
quarter of the preceding year by 
about 5 percent. These gains, which 
bring employment in covered indus- 
try up to approximately the record 
highs reached in the third quarter of 
1948, were the result of improved eco- 
nomic conditions due mainly to the 
increased momentum of the defense 
program. Preliminary estimates indi- 
cate that 49.5 million workers had 
some covered employment during 
1950, about 5 percent more than in 
1949. 

Average taxable wages and average 
wages in covered industry in the 
third quarter of 1950, estimated at 
$568 and $667, respectively, were 9 
and 7 percent higher than in the cor- 
responding quarter of 1949—gains 
that were in line with the increases 
in average hourly earnings and aver- 
age weekly hours. Average taxable 
wages declined 7 percent from the 
figure for the second quarter, in ac- 
cordance with the usual seasonal pat- 
tern reflecting the $3,000 limitation 
on taxable wages. Average wages in 
covered industry, on the other hand, 
exceeded those for the second quar- 
ter by 1 percent. For the whole year, 
average taxable wages and average 
wages in covered industries are esti- 
mated to be 5 percent and 4 percent 
higher than in 1949. 

An estimated 2.9 million employers 
reported payment of taxable wages 
during the third quarter of 1950, 2 
percent more than in the second 
quarter of 1950 and 5 percent more 
than in the third quarter of 1949. 
This increase, also, reflects the in- 
tensified defense effort. 
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Old-age and survivors insurance: Estimated number of employers‘ and workers 
and estimated amount of wages in covered industries, by specified period, 
























































1940-50 
[Corrected to Feb. 1, 1951] 
Workers . Total payrolls 
|Employers| with Taxable wages 2 loyed in covered 
| report- | taxable be industries ? 
Year and quarter | wean? dae covered 
indust 
R 5 ds) — . Total | Average | during Total | Average 
thousands)} __, (in per _ period * ¢ A and 
millions) | worker |thousands)) millions) | worker 
1940. | 2,500} 38,303 | $32, 974 $032 | 35,303 | $35, 608 $1, 008 
| ee --| 2, 646 40, 976 41, 848 1,021 40, 976 45, 463 1,110 
Siicedteshae 2, 655 46, 363 52, 939 1,142 46, 363 58, 219 1, 256 
Sasat b04 2, 394 47, 656 62, 423 1,310 47, 656 69, 653 1,462 
2, 469 " 64, 426 1,392 46, 296 73, 349 1, 584 
1945... 2,614 46, 392 62, 945 1, 357 46, 392 71, 560 1, 543 
1946... 3,017 48, 845 69, 088 1,414 48, 845 79, 260 1,623 
a 3, 246 48, 908 78, 372 1, 602 48, 908 92, 449 1, 890 
ET Oe eee, Set 3, 298 49, 100 84, 122 1,713 49, 100 102, 255 2, 083 
1949 ¢ 3,310 47, 200 81, 947 1, 736 47,200 100, 124 2,121 
1950 4 3, 350 49, 500 90, 000 1,818 49, 500 109, 2, 202 
1943 
a 1,971 36, 537 15, 462 | 423 36, 537 15, 760 431 
April-June 2, 008 37, 483 16, 561 442 37, 557 17, 400 463 
July-September 1, 998 37, 682 15, 838 | 420 38, 057 17, 498 460 
October-December 2, 001 36, 016 14, 562 404 37, 593 18, 995 505 
1944 
Fieve a ang agg 2,010 36, 326 17, 362 478 36, 326 17, 696 487 
April-June 2, 048 36, 893 17, 284 468 36, 992 18, 185 492 
July-September 2, 038 37,301 | 16, 243 435 37, 752 18, 359 486 
October-December 2, 039 35, 629 | 13, 537 380 37, 789 19, 109 506 
| 
1945 | | 
January-March 2,076 | 35,855 | 17,874 499 5,855 | 18,262 509 
April-June 2,149 35, 854 17, 541 489 35, 049 18, 558 516 
July-September 2,176 35, 684 14, 982 420 36, 285 17, 261 476 
October-December 2,199 33, 508 12, 548 | 373 35, 973 17, 478 486 
1946 
January-March 2,287 | 36,0838} 16,840 467 36, 038 17, 397 483 
April-June 2, 416 38,055 | 1 7, 845 469 38, 153 19, 079 500 
July-September 2,478 | 39,670 | 17,709 | 446} 40,228 | 20,222 503 
October-December 2, 513 | 37, 945 | 16, 694 | 440 39, 930 22, 562 565 
1947 
January-March 2, 509 38, 765 20, 805 587 38, 765 21, 497 555 
April-June 2, 587 | 39, 801 | 20, 655 519 40,175 22, 245 554 
July-September 2,617 | 40,255 19, 555 | 486 41, 155 . 560 
October-December 2, 609 | 37, 448 | 17, 357 463 40, 748 25, 672 630 
| 
1948 
| | 
January-March. 2, 588 | 39, 560 23, 080 | 583 39, 560 23, 923 605 
April-June... 2,600 | 40,245 | 22, 708 | Std , 524 24, 668 609 
July-September 2, 699 40, 585 | 21, 150 | §21 41, 675 25, 700 617 
October-December 2,661 | 36,790| 17,184 | 467 | 40,863 | 27, 964 684 
1949 | | 
January-March ¢ 2,639 38, 500 | 23, 376 607 | 38, 500 24,254 630 
April-June ¢_ - 2, 693 | 39, 370 22, 571 573 39, 660 24, 570 620 
July-September ‘ 2,710 | 38, 900 20, 300 | 522 40, 100 25, 100 626 
October-December ¢ 2,700 | 35, 400 15, 700 | 444 | 39, 700 26, 660 
| | | | 
1950 | 
January-March ‘_. 2, 670 38, 000 23, 600 | 621 38, 000 24, 400 642 
April-June ¢___. 2, 790 39, 500 | 24, 200 613 | 40, 000 26, 300 658 
July-September * 2, 850 40, 500 23, 000 568 | 42, 000 28, 000 667 


' Number corresponds to number of employer 
4 return may relate to more than one 


returns. 


p. 31. 





' 





were presented in the Bulletin for February 1948, 


establishment if employer operates several separate 
establishments but reports for concern as a whole. 

2 Quarterly and annual data for 1987-39 were pre- 
sented in the Bulletin for February 1947, p. 31; 
quarterly data for 1940 were presented in the Bulletin 
for August 1947, p. 30; quarterly data for 1941 and 1942 


3 A description of these series and quarterly data for 
1940 were presented in the Bulletin for August 1947, 
p. 30; quarterly data for 1941 and 1942 were presented 
in the Bulletin for February 1948, p. 31. 

‘ Preliminary. 
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1950 IN REVIEW 
(Continued from page 2) 


ments. Before the 1951 State legisla- 
tive sessions, at least 12 States had 
passed legislation authorizing cover- 
age of one or more groups of State or 
local government employees. By late 
January three States — Arkansas, 
Idaho, and Oklahoma — had signed 
agreements with the Federal Security 
Administrator making coverage avail- 
able for their employees. A number of 
other States, and at least one inter- 
state instrumentality, were negotiat- 
ing similar agreements. 

The nonprofit organizations—edu- 
cational institutions, hospitals, reli- 
gious groups, and others—also have 
shown a great deal of interest in cov- 
erage for their employees. Since the 
forms to be used by nonprofit organi- 
zations in waiving tax exemption were 
not available in time to permit some 
of them to obtain the necessary signa- 
tures of employees before January l, 
1951, the Treasury Department per- 
mitted organizations to obtain cover- 
age beginning January 1 if the 
waiver form was filed before January 
1 and the supporting form with the 
necessary signatures was filed by April 
30, 1951. 

The Bureau of Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance and the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue have faced ma- 
jor tasks in working out ways to in- 
form newly covered people of their 
rights and responsibilities under the 
amended program and in completing 
the details of regulations, policies, 
procedures, and forms to be used by 
the two Bureaus in administering the 
new coverage. One significant step 
forward in this work was the adoption 
by the Bureau of Internal Revenue of 
a simplified form for reporting house- 
hold employees; another development 
was the Federal Security Agency’s de- 
cision to have reports under Federal- 
State coverage agreements made di- 
rectly to the Agency rather than 
through the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue. 


THE YEAR 1950 marked a leveling off 
in the growth of public assistance 
rolls. Increases from December 1949 
to December 1950 in old-age assist- 
ance, aid to dependent children, and 
aid to the blind were smaller than in 
any other calendar year since 1945; 
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general assistance registered its first 
annual decrease since that year. The 
total amount spent in December 1950 
for all public assistance programs 
combined was almost $6.5 million less 
than the total in December 1949. 

High levels of economic activity 
brought about some shift in the as- 
sistance trends early in the year. Al- 
though the number of cases on the 
rolls of the three special types of as- 
sistance continued to rise, the rate of 
increase was consistently lower than 
in 1949. In July, the upward trend in 
aid to dependent children, which is 
more sensitive to economic changes 
than the other two programs, was re- 
versed. General assistance declined 
continuously from the postwar peak 
of 652,000 in March 1950 to 385,000 
in November. 

During the last 3 months of the 
year, all programs showed the impact 
of the 1950 amendments to the Social 
Security Act. The number of recipi- 
ents of aid to the blind first dropped 
in December, but the number of aged 
recipients went down each month dur- 
ing the last quarter of the year. The 
caseloads for aid to dependent chil- 
dren and general assistance, which 
had started to decline earlier in the 
year, fell off more sharply in the last 
quarter, in spite of seasonal increases 
in December. These seasonal upturns 
were considerably less than those in 
any December of the preceding 5 
years. At the end of the year the case- 
load for aid to dependent children 
had fallen almost 15,000 from the 
June figure. General assistance was 
almost 167,000 (30 percent) less in 
December 1950 than in December 1949. 

One of the major provisions of the 
1950 amendments established, effec- 
tive October 1, the new Federal-State 
program for aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled. During the first 
month, 15 States reported payments 
amounting to $3 million made to 69,- 
000 needy persons. Six more States 
added programs in the 2 remaining 
months of the year; in December, 21 
States reported payments to about 
80,000 persons at a cost of more than 
$3.8 million. About 9 out of every 10 
persons on the rolls of the new pro- 
gram during this first quarter of its 
operation had previously benefited 
from another type of public aid—for 
the most part, general assistance— 


either as a recipient or as a person 
whose personal requirements were in- 
cluded in determining the amount of 
the recipient’s payment. The shifting 
of these large numbers of persons 
from general assistance to the new 
program accentuated the drop in gen- 
eral assistance. As of February 5, 1951, 
12 State plans had been approved by 
the Social Security Administration; 
all but two—Maryland and Michigan 
—made payments in December. 

Increased benefits and liberalized 
eligibility provisions for old-age and 
survivors insurance under the 1950 
amendments affected all public as- 
sistance programs but particularly 
old-age assistance. Incomplete data 
show that, as a result of the added in- 
come from this source, about 42,000 
old-age assistance cases, 7,000 aid to 
dependent children cases, and 200 aid 
to the blind cases were closed or sus- 
pended during the last 3 months of 
the year. Public assistance expendi- 
tures were reduced as cases were 
closed and also as payments to many 
other recipients were reduced to take 
into account these increased benefits. 
Largely as a result of these adjust- 
ments, total expenditures for old-age 
assistance decreased by $2.5 million 
from December 1949 to December 
1950, despite a net increase in case- 
load and upward adjustments in some 
States in budgeting based on increases 
in the cost of living. 

Reductions in aid to dependent chil- 
dren payments in October-December 
to take into account the increased old- 
age and survivors insurance benefits 
were partly offset when some States 
used the savings resulting from these 
reductions to restore some of the pay- 
ments that had been cut earlier. At 
the close of the fiscal year, fund short- 
ages had hit the growing aid to de- 
pendent children program particu- 
larly hard and several States had been 
forced to reduce the percentage of 
need met. The effect of increased in- 
surance benefits was also partly offset 
by increases that resulted from an- 
other amendment, which provides Fed- 
eral participation up to a maximum 
of $27 a month in payments on behalf 
of a needy parent or other relative 
with whom a dependent child is living. 
The average payment for an aid to 
dependent children family went up to 
$72.61 in December, a $2.21 rise since 
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the amendments became effective; be- 
cause of the earlier cuts, it still was 
$1.56 under the average a year earlier. 
Beginning in October, a count of the 
number of persons receiving aid to de- 
pendent children has been reported 
that includes, in addition to the chil- 
dren, one adult in each family in 
which the needs of such an adult were 
considered in the budget. 

The 1950 amendments make other 
changes in the Social Security Act 
that have not yet resulted in substan- 
tial revisions in the programs. One 
provision makes available, for the first 
time, Federal participation in vendor 
payments for medical care but only 
within the respective maximums on 
individual payments. Many States 
make payments to vendors for medical 
care, but by December only a few 
States had made such payments with 
the expectation of claiming Federal 
participation. One State, Connecticut, 
has established a special fund to meet 
medical bills for recipients of the 
three special types of public assist- 
ance. Each month $10 is paid into the 
fund for each recipient of old-age 
assistance and of aid to the blind and 
$14 is paid for each family receiving 
aid to dependent children. Monthly 


data on vendor payments for medical 
care for October appear in this issue 
of the BuLLETIN; the 2-month lag in 
publication of these figures will be 
continued for some time. 

Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands, 
newly covered by the Social Security 
Act, are establishing assistance pro- 
grams, but information is not yet 
available concerning their caseloads 
and payments. 

Recipient rates for December 1950 
are presented on page 35 of this issue. 
The population data from which these 
recipient rates were computed are 
preliminary estimates made by the 
Bureau of the Census; the rates are 
therefore subject to revision when the 
final population figures become avail- 
able. The current recipient rates are 
not comparable to those published for 
earlier periods. For the United States 
as a whole, the preliminary sample 
tabulation for aged persons resulted 
in a figure about 6 percent larger than 
estimates made from 1940 census data 
and vital statistics data for subse- 
quent years. Consequently, recipient 
rates for December 1950 for most 
States are low in comparison with 
published rates for earlier periods. 
The difference may be partly due to 


sampling error but may also be a re- 
sult of a condition similar to that 
noted when 1940 data were compared 
with those for 1930; namely, many 
persons who had been enumerated as 
under age 55 in the previous count re- 
ported their age as 65 or over. 


BENEFITS TOTALING $1,373 million were 
paid under the State unemployment 
insurance programs during 1950 to 5.2 
million workers in compensation for 
67.8 million weeks of unemployment. 
The number of initial claims filed by 
unemployed workers fell from 1,685,- 
000 in January to 1,036,600 at the 
end of the year; weeks of unemploy- 
ment claimed, which represent con- 
tinuing unemployment, dropped from 
10,530,000 to 4,225,000. 

The average benefit check paid un- 
der the State programs for total un- 
employment rose in September for 
the first time in 1950. In December 
1950 it amounted to $20.77; a year 
earlier the average was $21.31. While 
eligible workers were entitled to draw 
benefits for an average of about 21 
weeks, they drew benefits, on the 
average, for about 13 weeks; 1.8 mil- 
lion beneficiaries did, however, ex- 
haust their benefit rights. 





Recent Publications 


General 


CHEVIGNY, HECTOR, and BRAVERMAN, 
SyDELL. The Adjustment of the 
Blind. New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1950. 320 pp. $4. 

One author out of his personal ex- 
perience and the other out of her 
knowledge as a clinical psychologist 
examine the problem of a blind per- 
son’s physical, mental, and emotional 
adjustment to the loss of sight. Dis- 
cusses what is being done to assist in 
this adjustment through Federal 


* Prepared in the Library, Federal Se- 
curity Agency. The inclusion of prices 
of publications in this list is intended as 
a service to the reader, but orders must 
be directed to publishers or booksellers 
and not to the Social Security Adminis- 
tration or the Federal Security Agency. 
Federal publications for which prices are 
listed should be ordered from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. 
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grants-in-aid, vocational rehabilita- 

tion, social work, and schools for the 

blind. 

HoOHAUsS, REINHARD A. “Recent So- 
cial Security Amendments—An Ap- 
praisal.”” American Economic Se- 
curity (Chamber of Commerce of 
the U. S. A.), Washington, Vol. 7, 
Nov.—Dec. 1950, pp. 10-20. 25 cents. 


Hoser, Kart J. Social Welfare in 
Sweden. Stockholm: The Swedish 
Institute, 1949. 154 pp. 6.5 kro- 
nor. 


INTER-AMERICAN CONFERENCE ON So- 
CIAL SECURITY. PERMANENT INTER- 
AMERICAN COMMITTEE. GENERAL 
SECRETARIAT. The Inter-American 
Committee on Social Security. 
(Report I (1).) Geneva: Inter- 
national Labor Office, 1950. 94 pp. 
Discusses the origin, creation, con- 

stituent agencies, publications, finan- 

cial resources, international relations, 
and activities in 1950 of the Inter- 


American Committee on Social Se- 
curity. 


“Reorganization of the Social Se- 
curity Scheme in Poland.” Indus- 
try and Labour, Geneva, Vol. 4, 
Nov. 15, 1950, pp. 426-427. 25 
cents. 


“Social Security in France and in the 
Overseas ‘Départements.’” Indus- 
try and Labour, Geneva, Vol. 4, 
Dec. 1, 1950, pp. 454-457. 25 cents. 
Describes the changes in the sys- 

tem of agricultural social insur- 

ance in France. 


U. S. Presipent. The Economic Re- 
port... Washington: U.S. Govt. 
Print. Off., 1951. 241 pp. 50 cents. 
Summarizes economic develop- 

ments in 1950 and outlines the prob- 

lems that confront the Nation at the 
beginning of 1951 and the economic 
policies needed to meet these prob- 
lems. Includes the Annual Economic 

Review, prepared for the President 

by the Council of Economic Advisers. 


U. S. Presipent. The State of the 
Union. (H. Doc. 1, 82nd Cong., lst 
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sess.) Washington: U. S. Govt. 
Print Off., Jan. 8, 1951. 8 pp. 


Retirement and Old Age 


The Aged and Society: A Symposium 
on the Problems of an Aging Popu- 
lation. Edited by Milton Derber. 
(Industrial Relations Research As- 
sociation, Publication No. 5.) 
Champaign, Ill.: Industrial Rela- 
tions Research Association, 1950. 
237 pp. $3. 

Includes The Older Worker in the 
Labor Market, by Otto Pollak; The 
Role of Industry in Relation to the 
Older Worker, by J. Douglas Brown; 
Retirement Age and Social Policy, by 
Sumner H. Slichter; Social Provi- 
sions for the Aged, by Edwin E. 
Witte; Personal and Social Adjust- 
ment in Old Age, by Ernest W. Bur- 
gess; The Employability of Older 
People, by A. T. Welford and D. 
Speakman; The Mental Health of 
Older Workers, by Oscar Kaplan; 
and Medical-Social Aspects of the 
Aging Process, by J. H. Sheldon. 
CouHEn, WitsuR J. “Security for Old 

Age: Aspects of Legislative History 

of the Social Security Act Amend- 

ments of 1950.” Industrial and 

Labor Relations Review, Ithaca, 

N. Y., Vol. 4, Jan. 1951, pp. 187- 

199. $1.25. 


COHEN, WitBuR J. “The Social Se- 
curity Amendments of 1950.” 
Public. Welfare, Chicago, Vol. 8, 
Dec. 1950, pp. 226-230. 50 cents. 


GREENOUGH, WILLIAM C. “Social Se- 
curity for Educators.” Bulletin of 
the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors, Washington, Vol. 
36, Autumn 1950, pp. 558-576. $3 
@ year. 

Explains how existing college re- 
tirement systems may be coordinated 
with old-age and survivors insurance 
and discusses the contributions and 
benefits under the social security pro- 
gram. 

Maves, Paut B. “The Church in 
Community Planning ffor the 
Aged.” Geriatrics, Minneapolis, 
Vol. 5, Nov—Dec. 1950, pp. 339-342. 
$1. 

NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. Compensation and Pen- 
sions for Executives. (Conference 
Board Reports, Studies in Person- 
nel Policy No. 111.) New York: 
The Board, 1950. 52 pp. 

PERLMAN, JACOB. “Security for Old 
Age: Changing Trends Under Old- 
Age and Survivors Insurance, 1935- 
1950.” Industrial and Labor Rela- 
tions Review, Ithaca, N. Y., Vol. 4, 
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Jan. 1951, pp. 173-186. $1.25. 
THURSTON, JOHN L. “Security for 
Old Age: First National Conference 
on Aging, A Preview of Maturity.” 
Industrial and Labor Relations Re- 
view, Ithaca, N. Y., Vol. 4, Jan. 
1951, pp. 163-172. $1.25. 
Discusses the origin, objectives, and 
organization of the Conference on 
Aging and summarizes the issues that 
were considered at the conference. 


Employment 


Brown, EMILty CLarRK. National 
Labor Policy: Taft-Hartley After 
Three Years, ard the Next Steps. 
(Report No. 6.) Washington: 
Public Affairs Institute, 1950. 80 
pp. 50 cents. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE. 
Child Labor at the Mid-Century: 
Annual Report ... for the Year 
Ending September 30,1950. (Pub- 
lication No. 405.) New York: The 
Committee, 1950. 22 pp. 
Discusses types of employment, 

hours of work, employment and 

school attendance, and desirable 
standards for employment for young 
workers today. 

U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. BUREAU 
OF EMPLOYMENT SEcurITy. A Year- 
Round Program of Service to the 
Physically Handicapped. Wash- 
ington: The Bureau, 1950. 41 
pp. Processed. 

A guide to assist local-office man- 
agers in planning and operating a 
program for the employment of the 
physically handicapped. 

U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. WOMEN’S 
Bureau. The Outlook for Women 
in Social Case Work in a Psychi- 
atric Setting. (Social Work Series, 
Bulletin No. 235-2.) Washington: 
U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 1950. 60 
pp. 25 cents. 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. WOMEN’S 
Bureav. Women as Workers. 
Washington: The Bureau, Sept. 
1950. 14 pp. Processed. 
Statistics on the characteristics of 

women workers. 


Public Welfare and Relief 


CLINTON, ViRGINIA. “Relatives’ Re- 
sponsibility for Support.” Ala- 
bama Social Welfare, Montgomery, 
Vol. 16, Jan. 1951, pp. 3-6. 

A county welfare director con- 
siders the various aspects of this wel- 
fare problem. 

Kastvus, Cora, editor. Principles and 
Techniques in Social Casework, Se- 
lected Articles, 1940-1950. New 
York: Family Service Association 


of America, 1950. 433 pp. $4.50. 


NATIONAL CIO COMMUNITY SERVICES 
CoMMITTEE. CIO-CSC Guide to 
Public Assistance. New York: 
The Committee, Nov. 1950. 9 pp. 
and 14 tables. 

Considers such aspects of general 
assistance as adequacy of grants, re- 
quirements for eligibility, work relief, 
and assistance for striking workers 
and their families, and shows the 
wide variance in general assistance 
programs between one State and an- 
other and often between one county 
and another within the same State. 


Psychological Diagnosis and Counsel- 
ing of the Adult Blind: Selected 
Papers From the Proceedings of 
the University of Michigan Confer- 
ence for the Blind, 1947. Edited 
by Wilma Donahue and Donald 
Dabelstein. New York: American 
Foundation for the Blind, 1950. 
173 pp. $2. 

RESEARCH COUNCIL FOR Economic Se- 
cuRITY. Public Assistance. (Pub- 
lication No. 76.) Chicago: The 
Council, 1950. 22 pp. Single copies 
free. 


SALMON, PETER J. “Some Fruits of 
Work for the Blind During the Past 
Fifty Years.” Outlook for the 
Blind, New York, Vol. 44, Dec. 1950, 
pp. 271-276. 25 cents. 

Social Patterns: Report of the British 
National Conference on _ Social 
Work, Harrogate, 19th-23rd April, 


1950. London: National Council 
of Social Service, Inc., 1950. 86 
pp. 3s. 


Maternal and Child Welfare 


BAKWIN, Harry, and Ross, LucILLEe 
J. “Fifty Years of Pediatrics in 
New York State.” New York State 
Journal of Medicine, New York, 
Vol. 51, Jan. 1, 1951, pp. 78-82. 50 
cents. 


“Child Care Facilities for Women 
Workers.” International Labour 
Review, Geneva, Vol. 62, Nov. 1950, 
pp. 389-406. 50 cents. 

Surveys the action taken in several 
countries to solve the problem of the 
care of the young children of work- 
ing mothers. 

EpLER, DoroTHY, and VERNIA, Mary. 
“Desertion—Social and Economic 
Effect.” Louisiana Welfare, Baton 
Rouge, Vol. 10, Oct. 1950, pp. 13- 
15. 

MIDCENTURY WHITE HOUSE CONFER- 
ENCE ON CHILDREN AND YOUTH. 
Children and Youth at the Mid- 

(Continued on page 32) 
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* Current Operating Statistics 
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&: Table 1.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-50 
Ip. {In thousands; data corrected to Feb. 28, 1951] 
| 7 
ral Retirement, disability, and survivor programs —— insur- 
"e- } 
ef, Read- 
ars | Monthly retirement and disability Survivor benefits Be tf just- 
benefits ! | y ment 
he benefits allow 
cae ae 2 Rail- 
ice Year and Total Service-| road — 
n- month , Monthly Lump-sum ¢ Rail- men’s |Unem- self- 
t a. | Civil — | road | State | Read- | ploy: | em- 
ity Sant Rail- 5 . l laws*® | just- | ment 
Social | toad | Serv- | Veter- Civil Unem- ment | Insur-|Ployed 
te Secu- Hi ice ans Ad- — Rail- 7 P State | ploy- veter- 
eiby Retire- Cc inis Social d Serv- | Veter- | Social laws ® t Act™ | ance 12 
e]~ Y | ment | Vom | minis’ | Secu- | 70% ice jans Ad-| Secu- echt | Act 10 | 808 
Act mis- tration : Retire- Ae: Other’ Insur- 
ed | Act sion 2 rity thent Com- | minis- | rity ance 
€ Act? | "Gta | mis- | tration’) Act Aet 
of } | sion ? 
rT - - ; rd ———_—— 
ed Number of beneficiaries 
! 
ld 1949 } sae roug l ] j j 
an December he -----e-| 1,708.5) 241.6 | 151.1 | 2,343.0 | 1,034.3] 128.4 | 128] 970.7] 15.7] 10.6] 28.2] 36.0] 1,892.0 62.8 | 166.6 2.3 
50. 1950 
Ee ae 1,738.0) 242.5 152.7 2,344.9 | 1,043.8) 129.5 13.4 973.2 16.4 10.9 30.2} 39.7 | 2,077.6 65.3 | 170.5 2.0 
February - - Eo 1,770.1} 243.5 153.5 2,347.5 1,054.7; 130.6 14.0 978.4 17.1 9.8 29.0) 30.4 | 2,027.8 64.3 | 160.3 2.0 
E 795. 245. 137.0 2, 352. 3 1,066.4) 132.1 14.9 977.2 20.7 11.8 32.1; 31.4 | 2,097.6 61.4 | 164.6 2.2 
alll , 813. A 155. 4 2, 358. 5 1,075.4) 133.4 15.5 981.0 17.2 12.0 30.5) 27.7 | 1,550.4 48.7 91.2 2.1 
ib- , 827.2) 249. 157.0 | 2,362.9 1,084.4) 136.1 16.3 982. 9 18.5 12.7 34.5) 28.3 | 1,567.2 36.2 66.9 2.1 
h .3 . 158. 2 2, 368. 2 1,091.1) 136.6 17.1 991.2 18.0 11.5 32.8] 26.6 | 1,388.4 28.9 46.9 2.0 
e 1 .9 “ 158.8 2, 343. 1 1,093.2; 137.6 17.5 995.1 16.0 10.1 31.3) 25.5 | 1,158.2 26.9 | 45.8 1.7 
ies 1, 1 3 160. 4 2, 347.6 1, 100. 0} 138. 5 18.5 998.2 16.2 11.5 30.1) 33.5 982.8 21.3 | 44.7 1.4 
1 .8 .6 161.6 2, 352.6 1, 108. 6) 139. 1 20.3 |1, 000.7 12.0 9.8 28.3) 31.5 805. 9 13.8; 31.7 1.0 
ae 2 7 3 162.5 2, 358. 2 1,119.6; 140.1 23.5 |1,004.7 11.9 10.4 30.7) 33.4 651.5 7.1 32.6 | 
of November../........... 2,209.2) 255.1 163.1 2, 361.7 1,137.0) 141.0 24.1 |1,007.6 16.7 10.4 28.2) 33.9 733.7 5.5 | 30.9 4 
t Eh 2,323.0; 255.6 163.8 2, 365. 8 1,154.2) 141.7 24.9 |1,010.1 19.6 9.5 27.2) 32.1 832.0 5.8 | 34.9 | 
iS 
he 
Amount of benefits ™ 
50, 
| | | | | 
1940 .--| $1,188,702) $21, 074/$114, 166 |$62,019 | $317, 851 $7, 734) SAO08 fonconks $105, 606/$11, 736 | $12, 267) LL Jebsedy j}..-.--.| $018, 7OO}_........| $16, OST)... 
ish 1941 1,085, 488| 55, 141/119, 912 | 64,933 | 320,561 | 25,454, 1,559 |... | 111, 799) 13,328 | 13, 943) 344, 321}_..___...| 14,587]... __- 
ial Pi whiacewe 1, 130, 721 80, 305|122, 806 | 68,115 325, 265 41,702) 1,603 |....-.-.} 111, 193) 15,088 | 14,342).....__- ok 344, 084 6, 268)____._- 
1943 . asl , 465 97, 257\125, 795 | 72, 961 331, 350 57, 763) 1,704 |....... 116, 133} 17,830 | 17,255) $2,857).......) 79,643)....2....) @97}._...-. 
ril, 1944 1, 119, 686] 119, 009/129, 707 | 78,081 | 456,279 | 76,942) 1,765 |.....-- 144, 302| 22,146 | 19,238} 5,035 $i 
cil 1945.........| 2,067,434) 157,391)137,140 | 85,742 | 697,830 104,231} 1,772 |...-.--. 254, 238} 26,135 | 23, 431 4, 669 11, 675 
: =e 5, 151, 504 230, 285) 149, 188 | 96,418 |1, 268, 984 130,139} 1,817 |------- 333, 640| 27,267 | 30,610 4, 761 
86 Se. 4, 702,642| 299, 830/177,053 |108, 691 [1,676,029 153, 109} 19, 283 /.....-. 382, 515) 29,517 | 33,115) 26,025 401/198, 174 
as 4, 512,075| 366, 887/208, 642 |134, 886 |1, 711,182 176, 736) 36, 011 $918 | 413,912) 32,315 | 32,140) 35, 572/30 83, 598 
SS | §,695,915) 454, 483/240, 893 [161,426 |1, 692, 215 201, 369) 39, 257 4,317 | 477,406 1 31,771| 58,448 43, 559 
sae \14 5, 356, 826 14717, oe 178, 519 |1, 732, 208 |%* 301,000) 43, 884 | 8,409 | 491,579) 32,740 33, 578,14 67, 530 1, 666 
7 1949 
’ December. .. 479,505; 39,224) 20,034 | 13,874 145, 363 16, 850 3, 252 488 | 40,407) 2,610 | 2,767 2, 776 216 
1950 | 
LE January. .... 504, 927 39, 997) 20,005 | 14, 540 152, 801 17,037; 3,278 508 | 40,794) 2,739 | 2,642) 2,856 174 
in February - - - 478, 418 40, 829) 20,179.) 14, 238 148, 283 17, 246} 3,308 527 40,471| 2,846 2, 510 2, 505 165 
t March... ... 505,640} 41,488) 20,350 | 13,643 | 150,025 17,468} 3,348 573 | 41,403] 3,436 | 2,963) 3,295 210 
le 446, 321 41, 992} 20,462 | 14,440 147, 235 17,647| 3,384 588 40, 555) 2,862 3, 028 2, 852 189 
rk, Se 445, 666 42,371} 20, 587 | 14, 551 148, 663 17,825; 3,430 614 41,065; 3,080 | 3,202 3, 331 206 
ee 423, 560 42,712) 20,712 | 14,657 145, 908 17,969) 3,470 624 41,026} 3,016 2, 922 3, 169 184 
50 ae 396, 412 " 20,772 | 14,724 139, 891 18,085) 3, 500 655 40,642) 2,675 2, 661 2, 952 167 
August...... 390, 737 43, 466) 20,843 | 15,094 141, 510 18, 175 3, 530 691 41,207; 2,704 2, 907 3, 062 144 
September .. 411, 865 78, 886} 20,910 | 15, 544 138, 403 35,129) 3, 549 850 41,001; 2,021 | 2, 431 2, 753 91 
en October... .. 413, 044 82,940) 20,963 | 15,622 141, 532 35,413) 3,575 899 40,873! 1,927 3,013 2, 900 63 
November. . 419, 969 87,112) 21,016 | 15,720 138, 769 35,815) 3,604 927 41,056) 2,540 2, 804 2, 751 40 
“| December...| 429, 569) 90, 643| 21 15,746 | 139,188 | 36,254) 3,625 | 953 | 4i, 486| 2, 804 | 2,496} 2,675 32 
0, —— 
!Under the Social Security Act, retirement benefits—old-age (primary) benefits, 1950); also excludes private plans in California and New Jersey except for calen- 
ral wife’s benefits, husband’s benefits (first payable Sept. 1950), and benefits to dar-year totals. 
children of old-age beneficiaries—partly estimated. Under the other 3 systems, ® Represents average weekly number of beneficiaries. 
he benefits for age and disability. © Represents average number of beneficiaries in a 14-day registration period. 
k ? Data for civil-service retirement and disability fund; includes pevments to '' Readjustment allowances to unemployed veterans; from 1 to 2 percent of 
Canal Zone construction-period workers administered by the Commission. number and amount shown represents allowances for illness and disability after 
Through June 1948, retirement and disability benefits include payments to sur- establishment of unemployment rights. Number represents average weekly 
vivors under joint and survivor elections; beginning July 1948, payments under $number of continued claims. 
RY. survivor provisions shown as survivor benefits. ‘ : Number and amount of claims paid under the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
‘ + Mother’s (widow’s current), widow’s, widower’s (first rable Sept. 1950), ct. 
Lc parent’s, and ites benefits. partly estimated. ¢ pay : 3 Payments: amounts certified, under the Social Security Act, the Railroad 
on ‘ Annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections; 12-month death- Retirement Act, and the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act; disbursements, 
3- benefit annuities to widows and next of kin, and, beginning February 1947, for Veterans Administration programs except the readjustment allowance pro- 
widow’ , , ’ gram; checks issued, under the State unemployment insurance and temporary 
8, widow’s current, parent’s, and child’s benefits. rn 
§ Payments to widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans. disability laws and under the Servicemen’s t Act; for civil-service 
. * Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made. programs, disbursements through June ue and authorizations beginning rte 
ER- ’ Payments under the Railroad Retirement Act and Federal civil-service and !%9. _ Adjusted on annual basis except for Civil Service Commission data, wh 
Vv , are adjusted monthly. 
rH. eterans’ programs. 4 Prelimi —— 
; * First payable in Rhode Island, April 1943; in California, December 1946; in Preliminary estimate. 
id- New Jersey, January 1949; and under the railroad pr m, July 1947. Excludes Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 
$2,765,000 for hospital benefits in California (cumulative, January-December 
ity Bulletin, March 1951 25 








Table 2.—Contributions and taxes collected under 
selected social insurance and related programs, by 
specified period, 1941-50 


[In thousands] 












































Retirement, disability, and : 
survivers insurance Unemployment insurance 
Rail- 
Federal Taxes Federal — 
Period edera: on_ | State un- | Fede 
Federal ae carriers | employ- — mater \ 
_| service and ment jemploy- 
Ty contribu-| their |contribu- | ment — 
tions? jemploy-| tions? | taxes ¢ a4 
_ tribu- 
tions § 
Calendar year: | 
h.+ -abssetaane= $789, 298; $167, 250/$148, 184/$1, 006, 327) $98,018) $73,644 
__ £ ee 1, 012, 490 264, 739) 193,346) 1, 139,331} 123,515) 95, 524 
SD he cus «tiiinn social 1, 239, 490 432,913) 232, 247| 1,325,421) 160,921) 109, 157 
Sf Set. 1,315,680) 477,196) 286,157) 1,317,050) 183,489) 132, 504 
RS 1, 285,486; 540,776) 279,058) 1, 161,884) 184,404) 130,415 
cin Riisacinits sabi 1, 295,398; 484,431) 315, 007 911, 835 175, 209 135, 614 
TR SE ct 1, 556, 836 491, 264) 484,351) 1, 095, 520 185, 243 140, 400 
OSA 1, 684, 569 500, 411) 568,437) 999,635) 212,087] 76,845 
Se 1, 666, 343 651, 542) 565, 091 986, 905} 228,856} 14,916 
Be ani dogeaie | 2,667, 077 677, a 546, 097| 1, 189, 579) 223, 693 " 
1949 
December. -__...---- | 5, 461 28, 963) 132, 784 9, 959 885 4, 737 
1950 
January ---......--- | 46, 788 30, 702 9458 86,317} 19,685 383 
February....-....-| 397, 530 29,782) 4,871 24, 3 141, 161) 204 
SES cp np odomsen | 229, 491 30, 109} 123, 100 9,461| 4,899 
pe a ge } 85, 657 29,554; 3,229) 104, 439} 3, 692) 363 
Se ea 32,642) 5,881 211, 946| 14, 275) 197 
SRS. Sn caesengre-| Sa eee 32, 486) 125, 171) 6, 068 1,723; 5,273 
NR a OPA | 200, 876 32, 326| 875) 121,218) 1,785 222 
August-_-_--.. nineiniel | 316,310 31,398; 10,492} 205, 106| 13, 470 127 
September____-----| 185, 074| © 333, 303/ 125, 988 6, 035| 1, 347/ 5, 665 
eS ee | 181,498} 34,085) 2,763) 116,786) 1, 980) 17 
November...------| 287,928} 32,168) 9,817) 191,143| 12,398] 168 
December. --_.------ | 239,131) 29,178) 132, 961 8,121} 2, 716| 5, 837 
| | ] 


| 





1 Represents contributions of employees and employers in employments 
covered by old-age and survivors insurance. 

2 Represents employee and Government contributions to the civil-service 
retirement and disability fund (including Alaska Railroad, Canal Zone, and 
Office of the Comptroller of the Currency retirement and disability funds 
integrated since July 1949 with principal fund); Government contributions 
are made in 1 month for the entire fiscal year. 

3 Represents deposits in State clearing accounts of contributions plus penal- 
ties and interest collected from employers and, in 2 States, contributions from 
employees; excludes contributions collected for deposit in State sickness in- 
surance funds. Data reported by State agencies; corrected to Jan. 19, 1951. 

4 Represents taxes paid by employers under the Federal Unemployment 
Tax Act. 

5 Beginning 1947, also covers temporary disability insurance. 

6 Represents contributions of $28.3 million from employees, and contributions 
for fiscal year 1950-51 of $305.0 million from the Federal Government. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury, unless otherwise noted. 
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Table 3.—Federal appropriations and expenditures under 
Social Security Administration programs, by specified 
period, 1949-51 


{In thousands] 








Fiscal year 1949-50 | Fiscal year 1950-51 
| . 
| | 














— gS andl 
Appropri- Appropri- 
ations | —— ations ! Creek 
j | ber 1949? ber 1950 2 
OT ee 8, 856, 547 $965, 140 le, 174, 895 5 |$1, 207 207, 540 
Administrative expenses. ......--| 1, 281 | 29,340 57, 45 | 3 82, 87 71 
Federal Security Agency, Social | 
Security Administration --.-- 49,179 | 23,084 | 957,536 | | 25,291 
Department of Commerce, | 
Bureau of the Census - - - - __--| 102 51 109 50 
Department of the Treasury  - (®) 6, 206 | (®) 7, 530 


Grants to States... .............. 1,080,000 | 588,320 4 $10, 2 250 | 593,362 


Old-age assistance __._.......-- | { 432, 504 | ) | { 420,982 
yO SS Se ee 1,058,000 |; 12,318 | $1,280,000 /{ 12,10) 
Aid to dependent children - - \ 128, 635 | | | 145,123 
Maternal and child health serv- 

Ds « Siititenaiabvomiiie 11, 000 7,231 | { 7,329 
Services for crippled children - - 7, 500 | 5,088 |> 30,250 5, 364 
Child welfare services. ........- 3, 500 2, 503 2, 463 

Benefit payments, old-age and | | 
survivors insurance-..........-- | © 727,266 | $347,480 | 7807,000 | * 581,307 





1 Excludes unexpended balance of appropriations for preceding fiscal year. 

2 Includes expenditures from unexpended balance of appropriations for pre- 
ceding fiscal year. 

3 Excludes $933,445 transferred from the old-age and survivors insurance trust 
fund to the Office of the Administrator, Federal Security Agency. 

‘ Amounts expended by the Treasury in administering title I] of the Social 
Security Act and Federal Insurance Contributions Act, reimbursed from the 
old-age and survivors insurance trust fund to the general fund of the Treasury. 

5 Not available because not separated from appropriations for other purposes. 

* Actual payments from the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund. 

7 Estimated expenditures as shown in 1950-51 budget. 

Source: Federal appropriation acts and 1950-51 budget (appropriations); 
Daily Statement of the U.S. Treasury and reports from administrative agencies 
(expenditures). 
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ler p 
od Table 4.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1937-50 
{In thousands] 
— i : sal 
- Receipts Expenditures Assets 
! FREES Ses eer ae 
Period Net total of | Cash with | Credit of - 
di- | Appropria- | Interest re- Benefit pay- | Administra- ee disbursing | fund account —s - 
| tions ! ceived ments tive expenses securities officeratend| at end of period 
“ | acquired 2 of period period 
02 ee prt | Pe sae a: eT eres opAgRy age: ei 
- Cumulative, January 1937-December 1950......| $16, 554,323 | $1,544,864 | $3, 956, 863 $421, 057 $13, 330, 649 $188, 401 $202, 217 $13, 721.266 
Calendar year: 
40 — ROSRRERRRCEE atk ne Pipe or ARE 789, 298 56, 159 88, 26, 158 719, 900 16, 530 8, 992 2, 761, 921 
ms tan dasdd eh ene bidécdséshupeeleeeeke 1, 012, 490 72, 271 | 130, 675 27, 898 919, 034 27, 382 5, 204 3, 688, 110 
she TEs sonnesncn vias geresconsiapabemeneneein | 1,239, 490 88, 250 | 165, 938 29,454 | 1,123, 400 ; 12, 627 , 820, 458 
RE Se il Lee ey eee ' 1,315, 680 106, 741 | 208, 972 29, 201 1, 188, 000 29, 418 8, 455 6, 004, 707 
" SE rey th eee es ety 1, 285, 486 134, 318 273, 29, 971 1, 087, 590 44, 870 21, 362 7, 120,655 
! et dbbos cite ge ain qn cbcsssebspegetaneness< 1, 295, 398 151, 592 378, 104 39, 739 1, 024, 310 51, 845 19, 222 8, 149, 801 
. 0 Sy eer es eee SE 1, 557, 911 164, 186 466, 193 45, 561 1, 189, 746 73, 754 17, 909 9, 360, 144 
by DG 6 6 Ckiesede eeabeak casbebopeggneeeadne 1, 687, 820 281, 201 556, 174 51, 277 | 1, 287, 280 70, 810 95, 143 10, 721, 714 
30 EE ae ee eer es pee «ae, } 1, 669, 975 145, 662 667, 164 54, 265 | 1, 172, 233 , 289 4, 639 11, 815, 922 
62 DE PGnupbhbdecndpadasedctarheeccnsdteea 2, 670, 771 256, 998 961, 094 61, 330 | 1, 602, 655 188, 401 202, 217 13, 721, 266 
a 
a 1949 
a Ns ais doi dinaiiasssdstc5apagabecdes 5, 461 16, 126 59, 895 4, 360 269, 323 83, 289 4, 639 11, 815, 922 
o- 
23 1950 
99 Nik chstssthee ehh eeecdcecshugoppaumentebe 46, 788 96, 940 60, 666 5,900 | 40, 003 | 79, 566 45, 520 11, 893, 083 
oe RR Diy <9 6 FD) Petepe sk LR ere 61, 990 4, 584 | 130, 000 | 77, 454 248, 589 12, 224, 039 
“+ SE heey pees oT 229, 491 10, 871 63, 612 4, 585 | 249, 918 | 84, 825 163, 466 12, 396, 205 
68 RRR 1 LIRR Esa ge om 64, 045 4, 637 | 130, 000 | 83, 831 51, 435 12, 413, 181 
Pe eee ere eer ee / geo s 64, 701 4, 730 | 58,000 | 82, 073 200, 210 12, 618, 197 
07 hs sad cscdisceedbennssssbidbenconntea: 222, 345 121, 603 | 64, 774 4, 758 308, 908 79, 928 167, 861 12, 892, 612 
bs Ns in ie ce gece SERETS 1a..5.g0ce0ens< 64, 788 4, 519 210, 000 88, 284 81, 074 13, 024, 181 
August - 316, 310 amon \ 6, 212 67, 000 148, 162 200, 296 13, 270, 281 
; rey apart < ® 185, 074 10, 871 67, 158 5, 657 | 162, 918 152, 843 155, 828 13, 393, 411 
= RRS 04-0 PE Ed EES 181, 498 namie 120, 928 5, 136 | 130, 000 174, 825 59, 279 13, 448, 844 
9 November Ob de thos scdbsdeqaggeeeee 291, 622 enone 127, 517 5, 361 35, 000 184, 203 173, 644 13, 607, 588 
st NE do cacsiegs dime ace tceeequgenaiein uel 239,131 | 16,714 | 136, 917 5, 249 80, 908 | 188, 401 202, 217 13, 721, 266 
| 
“ 1 Beginning July 1940, equals taxes collected under the Federal Insurance 2 Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of accrued interest on 
+ Contributions Act; beginning with the fiscal year 1947, includes amounts appro- bonds at time of purchase. 
z° priated to meet administrative and other costs of benefits payable to survivors of s : Daily Stat at of the U. S. T 
oat certain World War II veterans as provided under the Social Security Act Amend- ee: DE eS a ee 
ments of 1946. 
: Table 5.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-50 
es {In thousands] 
: ras ical 
Net total Unex- State accounts Railroad unemployment insurance account 3 
Total of U. 8. ended reTY Se ee Peo elie ae en 
Period assets ‘ Gov- | ~r— | Rel Bala ; 
at end o ernment at en aD r aw.| Balance at nce a 
period | securities of Deposits a + |W — end of Deposits | — — end of 
acquired! | period comes | * period | paym period ?¢ 
. i 
Cumulative, January } 
1936-Decem ber 1950 $7, 663,410 | $7,639, 229 | $24, 181 |$14, 293,849 | $1, 195, 144 |* $8,592, 715 $6,896,278 | $893, 966 $120, 164 $422, 741 $767,131 
Calendar year | 
Ce Maotesena 2, 744, 358 | 786, 700 | 12, 358 1,008, 149 | 53, 000 349, 583 | 2, 516, 400 66, 281 4, 557 15, 088 227, 958 
SRE 3, 698,008 | — 955, 000 | 11,008 | 1, 138, 630 | 68, 047 344,263 | 3,378,714 85, 973 6, 084 6, 695 319, 293 
1943 . 5, 146, 745 1, 408, 000 | 51,745 | 1,328,117 81, 864 77,582 | 4,711,113 98, 244 7, 1,014 435, 632 
eS - 6, 583,434 | 1,484,000 | 4,434 | 1,316,940 | 50, 518 63,153 | 6,015,418 119, 261 4, 564 568 568, 016 
1045 . : 7, 537, 391 929, 184 | 29,208 | 1,160,712 118, 460 461, 709 6, 832, 880 | 117, 374 11,010 1,949 704, 511 
1946... 7, 585, 255 55, 816 | 21,255 | 915,787 | 130,183 | 1,103,967 | 6,774,884 | 122,053 13, 347 39, 168 810, 371 
1947. .... pend 8, 124, 162 | 538, 487 21, 675 | 1, 097, 213 | 131, 620 786, 875 | 7, 216,842 126, 360 15, 574 54, 862 907, 320 
1948 aa tn 8, 520, 442 393, 878 | 24, 077 | 989, 067 218, 902 852,484 | 7,572,327 67, 001 , 333 60, 120 948, 115 
1049 eee 7,748,423 | —800,068 | 52, 125 | 997,173 | 91, 638 1, 736, 764 | 6,924,374 3, 196 11, 374 132, 98 824, 049 
1950 7, 663, 410 — 57, 069 24,181 | 1,190,551 | 146,907 | 1,365,554 | 6,896,278 13, 843 17, 695 89, 596 767, 131 
1949 | | | | | 
December 7, 748, 423 — 167, 027 52, 125 15,712 6, 822 171,825 | 6,924,374 2, 842 840 15,370 824, 049 
1950 | | 
January 7, 654, 661 —80, 000 38, 363 36, 829 64, 800 | 187,667 | 6,838, 337 15 | 7, 977 15, 357 816, 324 
February 7, 649, 133 —21, 000 53, 835 169, 535 132 | 163, 245 6, 844, 759 | 122 | 16 12, 088 804, 374 
March 7, 453, 045 —177, 007 | 34, 755 13, 678 4, 158 202, 208 | 6, 660, 386 | 2, 798 512 15, 025 » 
April 7, 342, 616 —110, 000 | 34, 325 31, 449 591 | 134,775 | 6, 557, 652 | 360 7 8, 125 784, 964 
May 7, 476, 118 137,000 | 30, 828 280, 437 117 | 141,000 | 6,697, 206 | 119 14 6, 184 778, 912 
=e 7, 437, 896 —31, 027 | 23, 633 10, 473 67, 392 123,500 | 6,651,571 | 3, 164 7,972 5, 223 786, 325 
July 7, 380, 064 —63, 000 | 28, 801 35, 113 42 | 89,020 | 6, 597, 705 | 208 | 5 4,179 782, 359 
August 7, 578, 176 210, 000 | 16, 913 287, 556 ee 84,275 | 6,800, 986 ee 5, 245 777, 190 
September 7, 530, 538 —45, 007 | 14, 282 9, 322 3, 664 59,950 | 6,754,022 3, 399 432 4, 504 776, 517 
October F 7,507,116 | —28,000 18, 860 37, 516 188 | 56,650 | 6,735,076 10 22 4, 508 772, 041 
November 7, 704, 302 | 198, 000 18, 046 256, 760 saihgeieall 55,120 | 6,936,716 2 Ser Se 4, 555 767, 586 
December... 7, 663, 410 | —47, 027 | 24, 181 21, 884 }, 823 68, 145 6, 896, 278 | 3,472 675 4, 602 767, 131 
' Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of interest on bonds at amounting to $79,419,000 and transfers of $12,338,000 from the railroad unemploy- 
time of purchase; minus figures represent primarily net total of securities ment insurance account to adjust funds available for administrative expenses on 
redeemed. account of retroactive credits taken by contributors under the Railroad Un- 
? Includes transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment insurance employment Insurance Act Amendments of 1948. _ 
om amounting to $107,161,000. 5 Includes withdrawals of $79,169,000 for disability insurance benefits. 
+ Beginning July 1947, includes temporary disability program. . : ; ‘a 
‘ Includes transfers from railroad unemployment insurance administration fund Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 
y 
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Table 6.—Federal insurance contributions and Federal unemployment taxes, by internal revenue collection district, 
Jor the calendar year 1950 and October-December 1950 ' 


{In thousands] 
































Calendar year 1950 October-December 1950 
Internal revenue collection district in | itaieameeeaae —_—_— aeteieaenen — 
Total contribu- ployment Total contribu- ployment 
tions 2 taxes 3 tions 2 taxes 3 
| | | | j 
EE OE os ee $2, 667, 262. 9 | $223, 704. 0 $630, 683. 1 | $613, 588.7 | $17, 094. 5 
SE A RN MRS HS VE eam ae ts aS) (RRM 8 
24, 065.7 22, 060.1 | 2,005. 6 | 6, 418. 2 | 6, 284. 6 133.6 
6, 175.2 5, 687. 2 | 488.0 | 1, 625. 1 1,609. 1 | 5.9 
9, 539.6 8, 811.0 | 728.6 | 2; 560. 2 2) 544.3 | 15.9 
188, 739. 6 172, 461.9 16, 277.7 | 50, 019. 2 49, 000. 6 1,018.6 
17, 911.3 16, 491. 0 1, 420.4 | 4, 957.9 4, 866. 2 91.7 
47, 681.1 43, 403.9 4,277.1 | 13, 640.3 | 13, 455.6 | 184.7 
14, 613.8 13, 349. 2 1, 264.6 | 3, 778. 2 | 3, 596.3 | 181.9 
27, 663. 1 25, 529. 7 2, 133. 4 6, 879.7 | 6, 705. 6 | 174.1 
33, 648.3 30, 936.5 | 2,711.8 8, 930.3 | 8, 686.9 | 243. 4 
5, 557.6 5, 065. 2 | 492. 4 1, 364. 0 1, 335. 4 28. 6 
| | 
6, 031. 5 5, 556. 5 475.0 1, 762.7 | 1, 756. 0 | 6.8 
212, 870.8 192, 899. 9 | 19, 970. 9 54, 734.7 | 52, 806.3 | 1, 928.4 
53, 083. 3 48, 863. 0 4,220.2 | 16, 213.4 | 16, 098. 8 | 114.6 
25, 693. 9 23, 800. 4 1, 893. 5 7, 503. 5 | 7,401.7 | 101.8 
15, 330. 6 14, 193. 0 1, 137.5 4,101.1 | 4,077.4 | 23.7 
21, 669.8 | 19, 818.8 1,851.0 5, 652.3 5, 606. 8 45.5 
ae 7 SAA Gee = oesnl ame te 23, 518.0 | 23, 514.5 2, 003. 5 6, 045. 5 | 5, 986.2 | 59.3 
I co RITE Oe 5 TE Ik 9, 916.1 | 9, 120.6 795. 5 2, 830.0 | 2, 802.9 | 27.1 
Maryland (including District of Columbia) _. 46, 046.3 | 42, 168.1 | 3, 878. 2 11, 628.3 11, 484.7 143.6 
Mipamecimectts...-...- 2.22.2... 00 aE Bie eet ET Bs 98, 915.1 | 90, 463. 5 8, 451.6 25, 154.3 24, 804. 0 350.3 
} | 
EE a A Sc RR uF a yl 169, 885.3 | 155, 257.9 | 14, 627.5 74, 189.3 | 72, 499. 1 | 1, 690. 2 
RSE a, «I Ls 42, 920.4 | 39, 335.6 | 3, 584. 7 11, 644.2 | 11, 438. 4 5.8 
trom om (Fn ol De i as SR aE a SFE 9,177.8 | 8, 416.6 761.2 | 2, 473. 1 2, 426.4 | 46.7 
EES ESE, GTS - 71, 292.3 65, 191.6 6, 100.6 | 18, 419.7 18, 006.7 413.0 
a IRI a Tn aR a dE SIPS 5, 060. 7 4,711.5 349. 2 1,470.1 1, 460. 6 9.5 
RBS BOL ilies Fd 15, 262. 9 14, 163.3 1, 099. 6 4, 203.8 | 4, 128.8 | 75.0 
SE ieleieriatanginicicusediontcwewedwwreeukieudpeneews 2, 348.3 2,178.7 169. 6 652.9 | 646. 5 | 6.3 
SE ne I ee aa A aS 7, 384. 6 6, 776.1 | 608. 6 2,024.1 | 2, 003. 5 20. 5 
oo a see es 85, 537.3 | 77, 716.2 | 7,821.1 | 27, 652.8 | 27, 139.8 | 513.0 
i siti minima dee yeni 4,831.7 | 4, 518.0 | 313.7 , 336.8 | 1,329.1 | 7.8 
j | | 
New York 4 No es ca wot 478, 704. 2 434, 570.9 | 44, 133.3 150, 989. 6 146, 492.9 | 4, 496.7 
OS ala aR aaa 42, 358. 6 39, 026. 7 3, 331.8 12, 560. 9 12, 422.7 138, 2 
eS 4 3, 245.9 3, 031.6 | 214.3 933. 0 926. 7 6.3 
SRE i ed pelleted Stiegl sled: SIR Sell es 168, 894. 8 153, 828.6 | 15, 066.1 | 47, 431.1 | 46, 257.3 1,173.8 
A 24, 887.1 22, 895.4 | 1,991.7 | 6, 308. 6 6, 165. 6 | 143.0 
BSc et a a aaa mre " . 23, 217.7 21, 394. 8 | 1,822.8 | 6, 713.6 | 6, 649. 5 | 64. 1 
TT dcenauncctesn 223, 989. 3 203, 768. 6 20, 220. 7 | 63, 621. 4 61, 907.5 | 1,713.9 
SET 16, 827. 2 15, 377. 2 1, 450.0 | 4, 269.7 | 4, 237.5 32.2 
niin iinieeisccuaen seensicacssecowewnviwe 16, 762. 7 15, 344.8 1,417.9 | 4, 442.4 | 4,411.9 | 30.5 
Ra Rae a 3, 557.1 3, 337. 2 219.9 1,019. 5 | 1,015.1 4.4 
a tired nineties anni PEELE ch oocon teed Loews ca! 28, 375.9 26, 032.1 | 2, 343.9 7,334.9 | 7,294.4 40.5 
ic Se en al la a a 83, 891.3 76, 747.7 | 7, 143.6 23, 432. 1 22, 698. 8 733.2 
EE SA SS i a Aaa mn ge 6, 990. 6 6, 475.4 515.3 1, 963. 4 1, 956. 0 7.4 
Teen Teen ctapatiinncumcammbabbe 3, 842.6 3, 537.5 | 305. 2 1,071.8 1,060.7 | 11.1 
ee dumenenumsunnde 32, 917.0 30, 793. 9 2, 123.1 8, 589. 6 8, 421.7 167.9 
Washington (including Alaska)..............._...-___.-.-.___- 36, 423.3 33, 512.9 | 2,910. 4 10, 529. 0 10, 357.5 | 171.5 
. | RR eile Ry BE ome 20, 151.8 18, 413.6 | 1, 738. 2 5, 362. 6 5,319. 5 43.2 
ee iain bE Dhwb ise e pabbipicosancsagueiedunea 53, 630. 2 48, 955.8 | 4, 674.4 16, 239. 5 16, 009. 0 230. 5 
_ = 0: i i a i a aaa aE 2, 511.6 2, 342.7 | 168.9 737.3 | 728.9 8.4 
} 
Unclassified depository receipts (adjustment) _....._....______- 317, 416.1 i) ee —122, 732.6 — 122, 732.6 
1 Data are based on warrants covered by the Division of Bookkeeping and ‘Tax effective Jan. 1, 1937, payable | employers and employees. 
Warrants of the Treasury Department and therefore differ slightly from the * Tax effective Jan. 1, 1936, payable by employers only. Amounts collected 


receipts in table 2, which is based on the Daily Statement of the U.S. Treasury. under the State unemployment insurance laws and deposited in State unemploy- 
=a listed 4 rH table a collections a in ——— revenue = ment funds not included. 
ion districts —- ve States and covered into the Treasury. e@ , t 
amount received by a particular district does not necessarily represent taxes paid Source: Treasury Department, Bureau of Accounts. 
with respect to employment within the State in which that district is located. 
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Table 7.—Federal grants to States under the Social Security Act: Checks issued by the Treasury Department through 
December of fiscal years 1949-50 and 1950-51 


{In thousands] 





Fiscal year 1950-51 through December 









































Fiscal l ’ 
year Unemploy- 
State 1949-50 | ment Maternal 
“a through | | Olaage | , Aid to Aid to the |#msurance and and Services for Child 
December, | Total l Gentes of | dependent ? "blind © | employment child crippled welfare 
total ‘Sie cones children ” service health chilaren services 
adminis- services 
tration 
EE Ee ne $684, 095. 1 $658,953.0 |  $420,982.1 | $145,123.1 $12, 100.8 | $65, 591.0 $7, 329.3 $5, 363.8 $2, 462.9 
| | 
NB Sees. 12, 215.2 13, 416.7 | 8, 535. 2 2, 936.7 | 156. 4 | 917.3 432.0 296. 2 142.9 
ds scons ee ey ee 736. 3 714.4 | 280. 0 146.1 | Q 180. 5 74.7 23.9 9.2 
Arizona... .... ibitnniante tuted 3, 829.6 4,481.3 | 2, 508.7 | 1, 251.2 | 154.8 468. 4 Ss 2 a ae 14.7 
te TE I Ad dita 9, 846.8 12, 796. 6 8, 006.9 | 3, 503. 2 271.7 555.3 195. 7 215.6 48.2 
SEE ee J S. 76, 512.8 73, 478.4 | 50, 847.6 | 13, 467.5 1,971.8 6, 807.3 260. 8 40.4 $3.0 
SNES oc aduccepans edo 10, 177.6 10, 549. 8 8, 574.2 | 1, 207.2 67.6 | 547.6 98.1 25.8 29.4 
Connecticut. ------2-2- 2-772 6, 351.9 §,757.4| 3,148.2 | 1, 246.6 43.6 | 1,11L.6 53.8 98.3 55.3 
a lg A al ee: 733.9 650. 5 213. 4 191.8 35.7 | 146.1 33.4 9.2 21.9 
District of Columbia-..._.....- 1, 574.9 1,411.2 464.7 | 534.8 46.0 | 242.7 49.6 62.8 10.6 
Sh dommmeepoebaecn 18, 500. 7 18, 352.6 10, 456. 5 | 5, 871.8 539.0 | 1,178.7 196.3 73.7 41.6 
| | | | 
Georgia... ..... 2 - 14, 273.6 16,505.2|  11,024.1 | 3, 481.9 334.7 | 1, 034. 5 363.3 227.1 39.6 
Hawaii. ......... a Loe 1, 476.8 1, 103.4 | 173.6 | 482. 5 10.5 224.7 96.2 103.4 12.5 
PRS oe ff IS, SO anid 2, 905. 3 2, 938.9 | 1,813.1 | 676. 5 34.0 | 322. 2 56.3 29.3 7.5 
SY ee s “fe 36, 575.9 25, 509. 4 | 16, 491.4 | 4, 816.6 616.7 | 3, 139.7 196.8 146.4 101.8 
Dis, soscasce eadednad 11, 541.3 11, 970.4 7,505.1 | 2, 704.4 311.5 | 1,175.8 176.7 60. 4 36.5 
EE a 9, 897.2 10, 224.9 8, 054.8 1, 224.1 217.6 | 477.6 80.0 119.8 51.2 
Kansas AERA GOSS eee 7, 686. 7 8, 753.4 6, 726.1 | 1, 215. 1 115.4 | 516.2 89.2 58.2 33.2 
Kentucky - -....- ; PR As 11, 024.8 12, 117.7 | 6, 508. 2 4, 087.8 237.6 722.6 285.0 240.1 86.3 
IE ons ‘ 29, 054. 4 23, 869. 0 17, 768. 0 4, 662.6 237.1 846.3 156.8 155.2 43.1 
| ET ere eee 3, 903.3 4, 203.5 | 2, 518. 6 | 972. 1 115.0 409.5 87.7 80.7 19.9 
Maryland. ........ 5,311.3] 5,054.2] 1,771.4] 1,808.4 | 76.1 | 97.2 216.8 179.4 29.9 
Massachusetts... .- 21, 563.8 | 31, 665. 9 23, 461.4 4, 782.8 263.0 | 2, 899. 4 124.8 110.3 24.1 
Michigan......... iene 30, 131.1 | 29, 483. 0 18, 429. 5 | 7, 574.4 365. 0 2, 600. 4 253. 0 190.0 70.7 
Minnesota... ......-. 12, 639.9 | 12, 216.7 8, 700.7 2, 120.4 192. 2 950.2 | 126.0 4.4 42.8 
Mississippi 8, 323.2 | 8,741.9 5, 809.3 | 1, 492.0 313.3 619.3 203.3 228.3 76.3 
Missouri - . - - i : we! 31, 856.6 | 29, 109. 6 21, 748.4 | 5, 838.9 (?) 1, 150.9 178.7 150.1 42.7 
Montana. .......-- is -bap shy 3, 055.7 | 3, 414.8 2, 092.7 | 695. 8 105. 4 381.0 46.5 51.1 42.4 
Nebraska. -..-.- : j 5, 408.7 | 5, 356.8 3, 891.6 834. 6 132. 2 315.5 70.6 76.8 35.4 
Nevada - . sini 878.6 698. 0 438.5 | (?) (?) 196.3 41.1 13.3 8.7 
New Hampshire. 2, 041.4 | 2, 065. 0 1,191.0 | 410.3 51.8 321.3 39.1 37.1 14.4 
New Jersey....... 9, 332.9 | 8, 302. 4 4, 038. 2 1, 253. 4 | 147.8 2, 546.3 } 113.8 162.0 40.9 
New Mexico... .. = - 3, 544.2 | 3,099.0 | 1, 484.6 1,103.7 | 76. 1 325.1 64.4 26.0 19.0 
he... coc aancencows 53, 970. 5 | 46, 920. 6 20, 715. 9 13, 694. 4 730. 0 11, 455. 4 152.0 72.5 100. 4 
North Carolina. ...... haved: 12, 653.6 | 11, 889.7 | 6, 361. 1 3, 086. 4 623. 5 1,189.6 | 335. 6 191.1 102.5 
North Dakota. ..... 2, 277.8 2, 287.8 1, 433.6 | 453.9 21.0 | 236.0 | 44.1 73.7 25.5 
nad nai bitild 31, 865.7 24, 073.4 | 17, 142.6 2, 855. 6 580. 0 3, 050. 6 | 248. 1 90.9 105. 6 
Oklahoma. ........ d 24, 533.0 21, 945. 2 | 16, 105. 7 4, 477.3 443.1 642.1 100.0 106.5 70.6 
Oregon ....... - 5, 956. 4 6, 107.3 4, 133.7 978.5 72.3 806. 0 41.1 33.9 41.8 
Pennsylvania. -. -._. 36, 464.0 33, 495. 5 | 14, 805.0 13, 293.3 | (?) 4, 982.4 211.1 130.1 73.6 
Puerto Rico..........-. : 437.7 399. 4 (?) (*) © § (GbebEbecccenedllll 242.0 112.4 45.0 
| | 
Rhode Island -_.. + 3, 544.9 | 2, 732.7 1, 368.7 | 668.0 | 25. 2 564.0 35.4 51.2 20.2 
South Carolina... _. , 6, 748.7 | 6, 490. 5 | 4, 214.8 | 985. 2 175.2 722.3 174.3 179.6 39.1 
South Dakota_.. : 2, 606.3 | 2,750.1 | 1, 826.9 | 605.5 | 33.0 165.6 31.1 56.3 31.8 
Tennessee - - . . . ia abt 16, 648.5 15, 669.8 | 8, 566.8 5, 423.3 | 405.6 | 930. 5 207.2 80.7 55.6 
RS es 38, 274.6 37, 495.9 | 29, 879.3 3, 854.9 | 943.9 | 2,316.7 246. 6 156. 2 98.3 
a 2, 904.5 2,611.8 | 1,394.3 655.4 | 31.9 | 400. 4 73.4 40.7 15.7 
Vermont... _.... 1,671.0 1, 388.5 | 821.1 | 200.0 | 23.5 | 215.3 52.4 57.5 18.9 
Virgin Islands... ._._. 73.7 90.0 | (?) } () | 2) (?) 46.2 31.3 12.5 
Virginia. __... : 4,417.5 | 5, O70. 7 2,119.0 1, 749.0 | 201. 5 595. 5 186. 1 109.3 110.3 
Washington. __. 14, 955.4 | 17, 972.6 13, 269. 2 2, 963. 6 147.9 | 1,340.7 124.8 103.9 22.6 
West Virginia... . 6, 863.8 | 8,199.7 | 3, 138.3 4, 080. 2 139.3 | 517.7 139. 2 141.2 43.8 
Wisconsin.. _... : 13, 015.4 | 12, 123.0 | 8, 225.8 2, 404. 5 246.0 | 966. 1 66.5 149.2 64.9 
Wyoming. en , 215.7 | , 226.3 | 784.3 154.1 18.4 | 192.5 27.9 20.3 28.8 
' Does not administer aid to the blind. Source: Treasury Department, Bureau of Accounts. 


? No plan approved by the Social Security Administration. 
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Table 8.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Monthly benefits’ in current-payment status? at the end of the month, 
by type of benefit and by month, December 1949-December 1950, and monthly benefits awarded by type of benefit, 


December 1950 


[Amounts in thousands; data corrected to Jan. 24, 1951] 





Total | Wife’s or | 





Widow’s or 















































Old-age nushend’s Child’s widower’s Mother's Parent’s 
Item a nenen Eater ns a ho a = a stain 
| | | | } | | | j } | 
Number | Amount | Number | Amount | Number| Amount | Number| Amount Number| Amount | Number|Amount | Number) Amount 
| — | | - ee _ SS 
Monthly benefits in | 
current-payment 
status at end of | | 
month: | | 
i | | | | 
1949 | | | 
December -..----- | 2,742,808 | $56,074.4 | 1,285, 893 | $33, 437.4 | 390, 583 |$5,376.3 | 639,437 |$8, 427.0 | 261,336 \$5, 441.9 | 152,121 ($8, 206.8 | 13, 438 $185.0 
j 1 1 i i 
1950 | | | 
en: ee 2,781,800 | 57,034.1 | 1,308,643 | 34,105.7 | 396,750 | 5,473.4 | 644,114 | 8,500.2 | 265,773 | 5,539.3 | 152,987 | 3,220.0 | 13,533 186.5 
February ------..-| 2,824,829 | 58,074.3 | 1,332,875 | 34,815.0 | 404,014 | 5,587.0 | 649, 758 | 8,586.0 | 270,384 | 5,640.9 | 154,177 | 3,257.6 | 13, 621 187.9 
March. ___.....-..| 2,861,536 | 58, 956.6 | 1,351,985 | 35,380.8 | 409,330 | 5,671.9 | 655,558 | 8,673.6 | 276,050 | 5, 764.9 | 154,884 | 3,275.7 | 13,729 189.7 
SEES Beier 2,888,715 | 59, 638.4 1,365,504 | 35,807.4 | 413,456 | 5,741.3 | 659,584 | 8,736.3 | 280,890 | 5,871.7 | 155,432 | 3,290.2 | 13,849 191.5 
ay-.-------.----| 2,911, 562 | 60,195.6 | 1,375, 882 , 128.7 | 416,365 | 5,791.5 | 663,610 8,799.1 | 285,753 | 5,978.4 | 155,957 | 3,304.3 | 13,995 193. 6 
June. -_....-.--...| 2,930,357 | 60,681.5 | 1,384,823 | 36,415.8 | 419,123 | 5,840.0 | 665,351 | 8,828.7 | 290,307 | 6,079.8 | 156,664 | 3,322.2 | 14,089 194.9 
July... .....----.-| 2,946,096 | 61,124.8 | 1,394,920 | 36,734.7 | 422,448 | 5,896.3 | 663,858 | 8,810.3 | 293,915 | 6,150.8 | 156,792 | 3,327.6 | 14,163 196. 1 
aoa 2, 967,055 | 61,640.7 | 1,405,592 | 37,051.6 | 425,604 | 5,949.9 | 666,102 | 8,845.8 | 297,999 | 6,252.0 | 157,503 | 3,343.7 | 14, 255 | 197.6 
September--_---.-| 3,026,332 | 114,015.1 | 1,444,772 | 67,353.8 | 436,624 |10,696.5 | 669,716 |18, 780.4 | 302, 435 |11, 077.3 | 158,391 | 5,578.4 | 14,304 | 528. 8 
October... .......- 3, 182,342 | 118, 352.9 | 1,563,318 | 70,955.8 | 459,990 |11,113.8 | 676,758 |18, 929.3 | 305, 790 |11, 199.9 | 162,066 | 5,624.2 | 14, 420 | 529. 9 
November - -.-..--| 3,346,167 | 122, 926.5 | 1,681,370 | 74,621.1 | 486, 238 j11, 581. 5 688,119 |19, 144.2 | 309,840 (11, 336.1 | 166,111 5,711.6 | 14,489 | 532. 0 
December -.......- 3, 477, 243 | 126, 856.5 | 1,770,984 | 77,678.3 | 508,350 |11, 994.9 699,653 (19, 364.9 | 314,148 |11,479.9 | 169,438 | 5,800.8 | 14,670 537.8 
Monthly benefits j 
awarded in De- | 
cember 1950.....) 144,273 | 4,313.2 92, 758 3,137.4 | 25,390 488.3 15, 733 325. 4 5, 625 200. 8 4, 533 152.9 234 8.5 








1 Effective Sept. 1, 1950, under the Social Security Act Amendments of 1950: 
(1) husband’s and widower’s insurance benefits became payable; (2) the terms 
“primary insurance benefit’? and ‘“‘widow’s current insurance benefit’? were 
changed to “old-age insurance benefit’? and “mother’s insurance benefit,’’ 
respectively. 


3 Partly estimated. 


? Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no deduction or only to dedue 
tion of fixed amount that is less than the current month’s benefit. 





Table 9.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Number of monthly benefits awarded, by type of benefit, number of lump- 
sum payments awarded, and number of deceased workers represented for the first time in awards of lump-sum pay- 


ments, 1940-50 
[Corrected to Jan. 26, 1951] 


. a 








Monthly benefits 2 
Year and quarter ! Wife’s 

















Lump-sum awards 3 


Widow’s Number Number of 
Total Old-age or Child’s or Mother's Parent's of deceased 
| husband’s | widower’s payments workers 
—|—- | BO cecil a catalan re 

SAS! Ss A oar 254, 984 132, 335 | 34, 555 59, 382 4, 600 | 23, 260 852 75, 095 61, O80 
Ba ncnt WERERR Sout <4 db 269, 286 | 114, 660 36, 213 75,619 | 11, 020 | 30, 502 | 1, 272 117, 308 | 90, 941 
OEE a 258, 116 | 99, 622 | 33, 250 77, 384 | 14, 774 | 31, 820 | 1, 266 134, 991 103, 332 
pe ARISE EE © RE aR SR 262, 865 | 89, 070 | 31, 916 85, 619 19, 576 35, 420 | 1, 264 163, O11 122, 185 
RIE E25 ee om oe 318, 949 | 110, 097 | 40, 349 99, 676 24, 759 | 42, 649 | 1,419 205, 177 151, 869 
tS RA SS 462, 463 | 185, 174 | 63, 068 127, 514 20, 844 55, 108 | 1, 755 247, 012 178, 813 
isabel eS & 547, 150 | 258, 980 | 88, 515 114, 875 38, 823 44, 190 | 1, 767 250, 706 179, 588 
ee ee Ps 572, 909 | 271, 488 | 94, 189 | 115, 754 45, 249 42, 807 | 3, 422 218, 787 181, 992 
Se RSS es SE Se 596, 201 | 275, 903 | 98, 554 | 118, 955 55, 667 | 44, 276 2, 846 213, 006 200, 000 
REE SE a 682, 241 | 337, 273 | 117, 356 | 118, 922 62, 928 | 43, 087 2, 675 212, 614 202, 154 
ten ESS es. Sle he SS | 962, 586 | 567, 108 162, 748 | 122, 625 66, 695 | 41,103 | 2, 307 209, 960 200, 411 

1947 | 
January-March --.............- 133, 217 | 62, 106 | 22, 136 27, 548 | 10, 404 10, 293 730 60, 357 | 43, 312 
| SG 7 REE 152, 847 | 69, 319 24, 383 33, 202 | 12, 525 | 12, 173 1, 245 61, 729 51, 507 
July-September __...........--- | 141, 475 68, 866 23, 206 27, 676 10, 702 | 10, 232 793 48, 563 43, 633 
October-December. _........_.- | 145, 370 | 71, 197 24, 464 27, 328 11, 618 | 10, 109 654 48, 138 43, 540 

1948 | | 
January-March. --.__.........-- 167, 445 82, 316 27,970 30, 784 | 14, 197 11, 504 674 55, 685 §2, 377 
a 154, 525 69, 570 | 25, 384 | 31, 945 15, 006 11, 785 835 58, 261 54, 802 
July-September --_-.........-.-- 137, 947 63, 144 | 22, 630 | 28, 156 12, 739 10, 610 668 50, 666 47,165 
October-December -___..______-- 136, 284 60, 873 22, 570 | 28, 070 13, 725 10,377 669 48, 484 45, 746 

1949 
January-March. -__........--- 166, 848 80, 174 28, 590 | 30, 158 16, 120 11, 163 643 54, 576 51, 89 
ES a 180, 824 90, 330 30, 942 | 31, 622 15, 934 11, 278 718 55, 857 53, 020 
July-September. _..........._-- 169, 214 | 84, 268 29, 038 | 29, 228 15, 375 10, 649 656 52, 483 49, 925 
October-December. _.........-- 165, 355 82, 501 28, 786 27,914 15, 499 9, 997 658 49, 698 47, 220 

1950 : 
January-March._........._-- a 177, 892 86, 654 | 30, 492 | 30, 762 | 18, 194 11, 183 607 56, 787 54, 215 
SS ee 163, 880 77, 674 28, 444 | 28, 786 17, 893 10, 425 658 56, 447 53, 745 
July-September --............... 153, 951 77, 454 26, 517 | 24, 877 15, 497 9, 056 550 46, 489 44, 247 
October-December -_.........-- 466, 863 325, 326 77, 295 38, 200 | 15, 111 10, 439 | 492 50, 237 48, 204 








1 Quarterly data for 1940-44 were presented in the Bulletin 


for February 1947, 





p. 29 and for 1945-46, in the Bulletin for February 1949, p. 29. 

2 Effective Sept. 1, 1950, under the Social Security Act Amendments of 1950: 
(1) husband’s and widower’s insurance benefits became payable; (2) the terms 
“primary insurance benefit’? and ‘‘widow’s current insurance benefit’’ were 
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changed to 
respectively. 

3 Under the 1939, 1946, and 1950 amendments. Effective Sept. 1, 1950, a lump- 
sum death payment is payable with respect to every insured individual who dies 
after Aug. 1950. 


“old-age insurance benefit’? and ‘‘mother’s insurance benefit,” 


Social Security 


ee ee ee ee 
























































th, Table 10.—Employment security: Selected data on nonfarm placements and unemployment insurance claims and 
fit, benefits, by State, December 1950 
[Corrected to Jan. 22, 1951] 
| | | Weeks of unemploy- | Compensated unemployment 
| Initial claims ! ment covered by con- | Average 
tinued claims | an types of unemployment ? Total unemployment | weekly 
ount 2. re a. dis eae insured 
Region and State place- | | | i ae 
|} ments | } verage ment un- 
Weeks | Benefits | weekly Weeks Average | der all pro- 
Total Women | Total | Women compen- | aid 3 | number of | compen- weekly grams 4 
| | sated | P | benefici- sated payment 
aries 
epee ———— - a: oe atl 
185.0 Total, 52 States. .___- 420,679 | 1,036, 571 | 5 369,000 | 4,224,974 | 51,802,000 | 3,328,153 [$66,968,740 | 832,038 | 3,069,012 $20. 77 1, 092, 267 
—_— —— | —-|— | ee | | 
Region I: 
186. 5 Connecticut...........| 7,802 | 18,7 8,874 | 44,788 | 25, 698 38,175 | 722,560} 9, 544 35, 388 19. 63 11,373 
187.9 ae 1, 900 6, 579 | 2, 498 47, 433 | 24, 257 44, 397 607, 550 | 11, 099 36, 978 14.19 11, 495 
189. 7 Massachusetts__ -.... 12, 364 | 46, 028 | 18, 416 197, 107 | 94, 261 165,925 | 3, 523, 084 41, 481 144, 554 22. 80 49, 297 
191. 5 New Hampshire - -- - _- 1, 351 4, 700 2, 000 26, 571 14, 765 24, 931 388, 319 6, 233 20, 197 16. 90 §, 383 
193. 6 Rhode Island... ----__- 2) 519 9, 336 4, 704 37, 886 20, 853 32,950 | 697, 732 8, 238 29, 802 22. 38 9, 334 
194. 9 Vermont... .. ---2ee=0| 702 1,479 | 532 6, 571 3, 655 5, 902 101, 784 | 1,476 4, 939 18. 64 1,700 
4 New York..........-..-| 49, 505 232, 331 (*) 1,000,869)  (*) 855, 563 | 19,179,253 | 213, 891 832, 273 22. 42 238, 716 
ae Region II: | 
4 Delaware - -- meek 954 2, 425 | 446 | 5, 370 | 1, 835 4,012 73, 340 | 1, 003 3, 647 19. 06 1,367 
537 8 New Jersey... ........| 11,173 47,896 | 26, 350 | 166, 727 | 91, 348 140, 543 | 2,896, 975 | 35, 136 125, 867 21. 69 41, 202 
Penns rente .| 17, 548 101, 494 | 39, 778 314,552 | 120,611 | 230, 626 4, 606, 975 57, 657 212, 399 20. 65 75, 951 
Region II: | } 
District of Columbia - -| 3, 140 2, 254 | 387 11, 964 5, 632 | 9, 444 | 167, 414 | 2, 361 9,315 17.75 2, 881 
8.5 SS Se: See 4, 518 15,477 | 4, 853 47, 782 16, 899 | 39, 970 736, 864 9, 993 36, 106 19. 06 11, 244 
North Carolina - -- - 9, 786 12, 439 | 6, 646 | 67, 614 | 41, 968 | 52, 404 717, 451 13, 101 48, 541 14. 08 16, 912 
—- Virginia.......... x 5, 204 7,471 2, 624 30, 452 11, 933 | 24,465 | 375,860 6, 116 . 240 15. 66 7, 788 
due West a ire were oe 2, 034 9, 933 | 1, 468 | 53, 606 11, 150 | 43,775 | 740, 206 10, 944 39, 509 17.64 13, 126 
Region IV: | 
Kentucky. -.... | 2, 662 9, 599 | 2,323 | 53,370 | 15,046 | 44,688 710,344 | 11, 172 43, 347 15. 85 13, 705 
Michigan wee 11, 259 79, 540 15, 908 148, 521 48, 403 | 99,627 | 2,355, 763 | 24, 907 96, 004 24.10 50, 009 
Ohio Sererorersrn- 25, 693 37, 779 10, 768 149, 274 58, 273 | 112,424 | 2,362, 808 | 28, 106 108, 385 21. 69 36, 561 
Region V: | | 
nD OE ed I cal 15, 471 53, 032 | 16, 677 269, 896 | 105, 109 209,550 | 4,301,657 52, 388 165, 979 22. 85 68, 362 
tp i eae 7,772 19, 548 | 5, 112 | 51, 959 | 17, 459 34,812 | 606,79) | 8, 703 31, 759 18.19 13, 410 
ay- Minnesota - - - - 7, 891 14, 009 | 3,413 | 41, 320 | 13, 038 | 32,657 | 576, 733 | 8, 164 30, 207 18.15 12, 103 
Wieeenaia. : 7,313 12, 335 | 4, 835 38, 304 16, 061 | 24, 492 | 500, 504 6, 123 22, 362 20. 88 10, 419 
Region VI: | } | 
Alabama. .-...-- 8, 780 8, 345 | 1, 410 | 56, 623 15, 343 | 44, 921 683, 309 | 11, 230 42, 591 15. 52 14, 077 
Florida - - - - 15, 016 9, 692 | 4,421 | 44, 407 20, 396 | 22,952 | 311,651 | 5,7. 22, 077 13.74 11, 203 
Georgia... ...--.-- 7, 576 9, 626 | 4, 639 55, 078 32, 3565 | 41,600 | 598, 009 10, 400 38, 849 14. 64 13, 040 
Mississippi... ___. 4, 978 6, 134 1, 347 32, 467 11, 760 25, 289 336, 561 6, 322 23, 822 13. 56 7, 942 
South Carolina 6, 634 5, 329 1,676 | 36, 674 16, 521 | 27, 120 456, 001 6, 7 25, 903 17.15 8, 832 
rol a mg : 8, 981 14, 609 | 5,370 | 87, 124 42, 644 50, 698 | 709, 847 12, 674 47, 651 14. 27 22, 287 
“1 egion : | | 
$ ae pee 5, 650 6,014 | 1, 531 18, 447 6, 899 11, 821 205, 533 2, 955 10, 493 18.18 4, 321 
SEER 6, 504 5, 103 | 1,072 18, 565 6, 622 14, 887 | 287, 059 3, 722 13, 386 20. 06 4, 868 
Missouri... ....-- &, 785 22,781 | 8, 974 94, 940 44, 373 64, 053 | 960, 837 16, 013 52, 823 16. 54 23, 032 
|, O80 Nebraska 4, 630 3, 647 | 762 8, 285 | 2, 846 6, 193 | 109, 250 1, 548 5, 908 18. 06 2,151 
), O41 North Dakota 1, 325 1, 896 | 189 4,051 | 676 | 4, 042 | 80, 945 1, 011 3, 657 20. 59 1, 327 
5, 332 South Dakota........ 971 1, 556 | 292 4, 285 1, 187 | 2, 665 46, 549 666 2,479 17. 87 1,118 
», 185 Region VIII: | 
,, 869 Arkansas. . 8, 045 7, 088 1,429 29, 570 9, 429 | 20, 956 | 327, 622 5, 239 19, 165 16. 57 8, 464 
, 813 Louisiana 5, 383 10, 938 1, 820 60, 273 15, 134 | 46, 269 | 934, 272 | 11, 567 42, 669 20. 82 14, 034 
), 588 New Mexico 3, 856 1, 540 200 6, 737 1, 673 | 4,880 | 84, 137 | 1, 220 4, 725 17. 42 1,712 
, 992 Oklahoma he wre 9, 391 7, 194 1, 483 36, 796 12, 050 | 27, 281 490, 228 6, 820 25, 552 18. 42 9, 317 
), 090 Texas 38, 522 9, 879 2, 428 47, 038 17, 738 | 30,661 | 482, 393 7, 665 29, 024 16.10 12, 615 
, 154 Region LX: } } | 
), 411 Colorado. . .. ecaiaiae 4, 333 2, 561 581 10, 378 3, 893 | 6, 544 | 125, 103 1, 636 6, 158 19. 50 2, 599 
Idaho. __.. } 1,779 4, 357 533 15, 442 2° 951 | 8,979 | 168,910 2, 245 8, 585 19. 08 4,318 
Montana._..- 1, 585 3, 903 556 12, 844 3, 888 | 9,777 | 176, 717 2, 444 9, 777 18. 07 3, 759 
312 aR ha 2, 239 2, 206 773 9, 213 4, 749 6, 852 | 155, 529 1,713 6, 175 23. 55 2, 413 
» 507 neyoming ' 743 1, 124 | 161 2, 938 869 | 3, 129 73, 567 782 2, 843 24. 18 884 
, 6 Region X: | 
, 540 Arizona are lta 3, 303 3,427 | 700 11, 388 4, 469 6,172 | 124, 462 | 1, 543 | 5,779 20. 48 2, 
California. __.. : 40, 024 102, 017 | 33, 033 512, 799 249, 677 | 408, 333 | 8,858,598 | 102,083 | 374,23 22, 42 124, 209 
Nevada ae nt 1, 551 1, 356 404 5, 794 2, 586 5, 991 137, 129 | 1, 498 5, 550 23. 49 1, 519 
377 Oregon. ._. ‘ 4, 090 16, 422 3, 215 70, 807 22,103 | 56, 553 1, 132, 778 | 14, 138 52, 935 20. 64 18, 005 
|, 802 Teatinston ‘ éenti 5, 575 23, 792 4, 346 101, 952 | 32, 421 79, 768 | 1,607,024 19, 942 75, 771 20. 52 26,319 
, 165 erritories: 
|, 746 Se, Sdivise. tu 535 1,116 179 3, 711 804 | 5,619 | 144, 804 | 1, 405 5, 458 26. 36 (") 
Hawaii____. : din 744 1, 381 380 14, 412 | 6, 626 | 12, 816 209, 949 | 3, 204 9, 096 19. 06 (*) 
Puerto Rico. _._.__. 360 tll Bae os he ov-ocnenaitiesinaemmuiictemne lot Asin oon «oadesmenediaienmnalaiialdidaaaiaadta ne 
, ORY 
, 020 = ees anetmeenenene 2 7 ar ane I Leese 
), 925 ' Excludes transitional claims. 5 Includes estimate for New York. 
', 220 ? Total, part-total, and partial. 6 Data not received. 
+ Not adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate com- 7 Data not available. 
bined-wage plan. Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, and affiliated 
‘Unemployment represented by weeks of unemployment claimed under the 


i : State agencies. 
State and railroad unemployment insurance programs and the veterans’ unem- 


ployment allowance program. Includes partial and part-total unemployment. 
State distribution excludes railroad unemployment insurance claims. 
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Table 11.—Public assistance in the United States and in States with plans approved by the Social Security Administra- 
tion, by month, December 1949—December 1950! 


(Exclusive of vendor vec for medical care and cases receiving scaly such payments] 


































































































All States States with approved plans 
Aid to dependent children| Aid to |Aid to dependent pinerenl Aid to 
Year and the cada | the 
month Old-age | Aid to | perma- | General | Old-age | Aid to rma- 
Total assist- Recipients the nently assist- Total assist- } Recipients } the nently 
ance | Fami-|— blind and ance | CE ie. | and 
| lies. | totally | lies | l totally 
| | Total? |Children | disabled 5} | Total? |Children| disabled 
t i 
Number of recipients 
1949 v | | | | | | | 
December. -}........--- 2, 735, 987/599, 7 «.}1, 520,908; 92, 747).......... 8 | 2, 735, 987)599, 250). .......- 1,520,809; 74,341).......... 
1950 | 
SE a 2, 749, 0491610, 437/ ..|1, 550, 191 _ = eee 596, 000! me eS ep 400! SR em baie 003; 74, 797|........ 
ES a 2, 761, 507/621, 977). _....... , 580, > _ eee } 626,000). .......... 2, 761, 507/621, 943)... _. 1, 580, 565) Ls eer 
March. ___.|...........| 2,760, 3791634, 676 11,612,478} 94,062)... | 652, 000). .| 2,760, 3791634, 642|__...-__- 11,612,394] 75, 750\._.....- 
April. - ~---}- hosismiidiel , 768, 093/641, 875). 11, 628, i cldgneesa , 000)... -| 2,768, 093/641, 843).._.__- .|1, 628,808} 76,195)... 
_ =e Mh seen cmees 2, 781, 696/650, 910 --}1, 651,216; 04,968).......... » 000)... . 2, 781, 696/650, age 1,651,125; 76,719).......... 
_  _ EERIE ad ----| 2,790, 068/654, 217). ......_.| 1,659, 766} 95,418|.......__- lll, St 2, 790, 068/654, 180)... ...._. 11,659,665) 77, 171).......... 
July. eet ----| 2,796, 769/653, 491|..._.___- 11,657,706]  95,857).........- 0 a ae 2, 796, 769/653, 458]... ...... |1,657,611) 77, 532).-........ 
August. -_...|.... ---| 2,805, 011/655, 583 ..|1, 663, 489) 96, 255| = tae , Ds enepticaiani 2, 805, 011/655, 549). ......- 1, 663, 392 A, | ee 
September-.|_. ---| 2,809, 537/653, 693)... ._.- 1,661,004;  96,619)..........  _* Sea ee 2, 809, 537/653, ee |1, 660, 904) Ls, See 
October -_..|...........| 2, 781, 617/643, 454/2, 205. 468)1, 637, 858 96, 642) 68, 676 ol 2, 781, 617/643, 419/2, 205, 3271, 637, 752| 78, 339 49, 880 
November...) a cemtivempincciial 2, 776, 670/638, 115)2, 188, 866)1, 624, 545 96, 941) 71, 889 TTS te 2, 776, 670/638, 085/2, 188, 745 1,624,454) 78, 504| 50, 385 
December -_|........... 2, Te 652)2, 195, 312)1, 632,236, 96,910) 79, 805 305, 000). .......... 2, 769, 229 |639, 620 \2, 195, 186 1, 632, Heras 78, 586) 56, 025 
Amount of assistance 
149 | : eee “ni 
December - . $19,578,483 $122,458,049 $44,457,297 $4,276,137) .......... |$28,387,000 $170,455,267 |$122,458,049) $44,455,730 ($3,541,488 ea 
1950 | | | | 
January - -..| 201,026,723) 122,786,247 44,747,555 c> | | eehees 29,192,000! 171,103,220) 122,786,247 44,746,134 | 3,570,839 
February - ..| 203,130,655| 122,334,420 45,635,290 | 4,318,936).......... 30,842,000) 171,555,185) 122,334,420) 45,633,977 | 3,586,788 
March - - _ _.| 205,303,492) 121,284,952 46,514,197 _* _ | RSreeeed 33,159,000} 171,410,537) 121,284,952) 46,512,877 | 3,612,708).......... 
ril_ _.....} 201,107,272) 120,930,268 46,362,127 4,318,877).......... 496,000; 170,883,518) 120,930,268) 46,360,898 | 3,592,352) ’ 
ay... ....| 199,220,835; 122,474,273 45,946,514 4 ' | ae 436,000) 172,054,985 122,474,273) 45,945, 193 | 3,635,519) - cophties 
June - - . _...| 196,950,648} 122,350,629 46,034,991 4,394,028) ..........| 24,171,000) 172,051,094) 122,350,629) | 3,666,819) . 
a 194,692,114) 121,785,828 45,843,007 CS Eg ooo ,673,000) 171.286,138) 121,785,828) 45, 841,75 52 | 3,658,558].......... 
August. ___.| 195,100,237) 122,687,714 45,956,225 4,412,208)... ....... 22,044,000) 172,323,925) 122,687, 714| 45,954,930 } 3,681,281 | achoensiaan 
September_.| 194,566,185) 123,028,606 46,021,238 4,435,341/__........| 21,081,000) 172,753,909) 123,028, 606 | 46,019,838 | 3,705,465) .......... 
tober _ _. _| 191,990,114) 120,994,186 45,722,103 4,458,814 $2,983,01 17,832,000) 172,468,156) 120,994, 186) 45,720,757 3,730,703] $2,022,510 
November..| 192,452,695] 120,846,876 46,133,356 4,468,654| 3,278,800] 17,725,000] 172,756,510) 120,846,876) 46,132,246 | 3'740,473| 2,036,915 
ber _ .} 193,109,252 119,942,390) 46,442,534 4,476,645) 3,825,683) 18,422 000) 172,568, 803) 119,942, 390, 46,441,265 3,749, wn 2,435,439 
| 























! For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1951, p. 21. Excludes pro- 
grams administered without Federal participation in States administering such 
= ey with programs under the Social Security Act. Excludes 

uerto Rico and the Virgin Islands, for which data are not available. All data 
subject to revision. 


2 Beginning October 1950, includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or 
other adult relative in families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult 
were considered in determining the amount of assistance. 

3 Program initiated in October 1950 under Public Law 734. 
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Table 12.—Amount of vendor payments for medical care 




















Table 13.—Average payments including vendor payments 
















































































for reci ts of public assistance, by program and for medical care and average amount of pay- 
State, October 1950' ments per assistance case, by program and State, 
ees October 1950' 
at Aid to the 
Old-age Aid to Aid perma- General Aid to Aid to the 
State ? assist- | dependent | tothe jnentlyand|  assist- Old-age | dependent Aid to {permanently} General 
ance children | blind totally | ance assistance | children | the blind | and totally | assistance 
disabled | (per family) disabled 
Pic ccascoce | $199, 180 75, 054 } $2, 860 (8) (‘) Ven- Ven- Ven- Ven- Ven- 
Rear ae aim\aasl & | dem ns oer ser cor ed Gor 
-- ‘ od } ’ , - - - - - 
cll TET | 238, 795 | 50, 893 | 5, 062 (3) 123, 87: Al eects! All | peats All ere) AB Lee All ba 
Kans......... | 93,002} 27, 991 | 2, 121 $13, 152 46, 823 assist-|""fop | a8sist- "fon jassist-\"f 5. jassist-|7o. jassist~)" ¢o0 
Maine .-....---|---- n-|----- Sanpelygbepeoqmpap (’) 46, 057 | ANCe | medi-| 22° | medi-| 22°° | medi-| 92° | medi-| 22° | medi- 
Mich........- ladies loetohacbaes |-----2-20=- oO | 67, 354 cal cal cal cal 
a | 376, 180 WMTE lnctgconmbawan (*) (*) care care care care care 
i pccedinng« | we ewan nnnene eee errr eer 108, 304 
Nebr . | 110, 945 | 9, 311 476 (3) (*) ins 
SE hdewcernntaguas ones ing baromhnen~laminaeaeane (3) 2 Conn_.-.- 19/$10. 21. ‘ . 3 
NeHo---2---) 30,041 |" 4,213.) 2,606) 0} Den eed mal alec 
N.J..--------|---- ze--z---| 10, 901 |.-..-..-....  - 92, 967 Te sinks 45.77| 3.68} 95.11] 1.87] 48.58] 2.51 
N. Y-- 731,647 | 305, 087 19, 382 19,587) © UR son .02| 4.55] 70.66] 4.50) 41.24) 2.68 
N. Dak.....-. >: Pe Mg o | 2s K --| 51.45] 2.36] 86.16] 5.34) 53.62) 3. 11/$51.31] $5.35 
eS | 167,947 | 15,287 | is 73, 172 ian ee eee eee ) | @) 
Oreg..-------- |------+-2-- wee teneeeeee |------22---- @) 18 961 Minn... -.| 51.25} 6.72) 92.90) 3.43)......].....- f ® 
R.1......---- |----n-22eeen|--eeee-2eee- Jrvneceeceees © 42, 328 Nebr-_.__- 47.85| 4.69) 83.57} 2.60] 58.06) .66) (3) 
West. 3 2 7 nistaea | N&YG-----l-aa-asl--a-aalaiacaal acest weal 83s O | ® 
cecsce oo a cclecccecccoccelcosccocesess| » A0t, 7 3 
Wis.enncnnn-- | 2087S | F000 | a| a Nghe] 8 A ee ool 8 | @ 
! =) Pees See S$ +m: 58.75) 6.13) 108.00) 5.40) 64.82 59.91) 1.08 
1For October data excluding vendor payments for medical care, see the ae — om ies abe Lachine bases “@® | ®@ 
Bulletin, January 1951. |; a 2a oom pS at Eee (3) 3) 
: Excludes — that pon 4 made no vendor payments for medical care for Va | } w 5 
October or did not report such payments. Jic.~-| 47.06. 5 @1| 104.78| 7.701 49 @3| 2 Bal G7 4a) & GR 
3 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled in October. We... A $7.90) SGU) 108.28). 7. SE, Ae ae - a 
4 Data not available. 

1 For October data excluding vendor payments for medical care, see the 
Bulletin, January 1951. All averages based on cases receiving money pay- 
ments, vendor payments for medical care, or both. 

2 Excludes States that made no vendor payments for medical care for October 
or did not report such payments. Also excludes States for which count of cases 
is believed to be incomplete. 

? No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled in October. 

‘Data on vendor payments for medical care not available. 

5 Based on figures that include cases receiving burial only and total payments 
for these services. 

* Not computed because count of cases believed to be incomplete. 

7 Based on figures that include cases receiving burial only. 
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Table 14.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, December 1950} 


[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only 
such payments] 





























| . 
got agg Percentage change from— 
| a — 
| Num- re oaks 
State ne to | anton 1950 32 eg 1949 
ients Total ane RE ES eS ee: ee 
amount | age : i 
bong Amount | NU@™- | 4 mount 
| | | 
| | | en 
Total 2. |2, 769, 220]$119, 942, 390,843.31 | -0.3| -0.7| 41.2] -21 
ees... | gi,582} 1,671,389} 20.49| —.3 —.2| +56) +41 
Alaska--._| 1,603)" 91,449) 57.05 +1.2| —14| 436] 41.2 
“Sg eee | 44,472 756, 905| 52.30} +.9 +.7| 415.2} +13.9 
Ark__......| 68,973] 1, 787, 732| 25.92} +.3| (3) | +13.7 | +17.7 
CE nda 268, 357| 18,013, 780} 67.13 | —1.1| -3.6| -1.6 —6.6 
Colo.?__.... | 51,592} 3,999,652) 77-52} +.4| +.3] +44 | +3.9 
Conn... __- } 19,895] 1,177,137} 50.17} —.1|) +.6| +7.5| +7.9 
| 1,614 46, 553| 28.84 | —.6 —.7| —.2] 41.0 
Dee .i...-.|, 2,087 108, 483! 38.51; —.8| —.9| +14! —7.7 
, | eeeBee | 69,423} 2,722, " 39.21| +.3/ @ | 433) +2 
ee | 102,366} 2,438,052) 23.82 | +.2 4) +57) +4103 
Hawaii. _- 2, 330 77,704) 33.35) —1.7| -25| —21| +16 
Idaho__-._- | 11,446 536,174) 46.84) 41.0) +.7/ 423) 42.1 
ees hk, | 119,833} 5,250,507] 43.82) —.3/) +1.9| -68| —7.9 
aCe 51, 196| 1, 831, 708) 35.78 | —.2 —.2; @ | —.1 
Iowa.......| 49,316] 2,426,484) 49.20; —.2 —.1 | 5] +1.1 
Kans.......| 39,315} 1,932,802] 49.16 | —.2 —.4) 42.5) —.1 
RR | 67,751] 1,386,856 20.47 | —.2| .5 | +10.9 | 7.5 
La__.......| 118,839] 5, 546, 482] 46.67 | —.2 —.3| —L8 —2.9 
Maine__.__- | 15,323} 655, 808| 42.80 | +.3 +.2| +5.6 +4.7 
' | | ' 
es | 11,823) 435,368) 36.82 | —9| =.9) <8] “-—16 
Mass.......| 101,955| 6,317,644] 61.97} —.7| ( | 43.9] —16 
Mich:......| 98,185} 4,495, 466] 45.79 | —.2 —.2} -—6] 25 
Minn__ 55,723, 2, 648,081| 47.52 | (3) 41.1] —3{ -3.7 
SRR | 62,338} 1, 208,044) 19.30) —.9| -1.1] 41.3) 43.3 
_ | 132,644) 5, 736,972) 43.25 | —.2 —2.0} +31] +3.3 
Mont......| 11,792! 212] 51.07 | (4) 10) 421) +1 
Nebr. _..... 23,272| 1,010,093] 43.40} —.6 —.7| -27| 3.4 
__ 2, 742} 142, 923) 52.12 | +.7 +.7 |) +7.2 | +3.5 
N.H.......| 7,450]  343,127/ 46.00} +.3 +.6| 426] +7.5 
ee | 24,005) 1,152,246] 47.82) —.4 —.5| —.6] -—29 
N. Mex.....| 10,278} 387,732) 37.72| +.2/ +3.8/ 43.0] +481 
N. Y¥.......| 117,478} _ 6,263,591) 53.32 | —.3 —.3|.=-1.5}| 3.0 
I | 61,566] 1,365,794) 22.18 | —.1 @ | +63 +8.5 
N.Dak__.-| 9,075 449, 586) 49.54) +.3| 41.1) 4+24| +7.3 
Ohio. _._. | 123,753} 5,675,409 45.86| —.7| -10} —26| —45 
_____ eae | 99,892) 4,518,982) 45.24) —.1 —.1| —12] 14.2 
Oreg____- .| 23,730) 1, 233,969) 52.00 | —.3 —1} 41:7} +.3 
Pa........-| 84,550} 3,280,866) 38.80 | —i.1 —1.3| -—9%1]) —11.3 
amie | 10,096] 453,853) 44.95 | —.1 -—3| -—6) —28 
| | | 
oe Spee 42,161) 1,044,011) 24.76 | +.1 +.5| 46.7} +165 
S. Dak 12, 227) 481, 202) 39.36 | +.1 @) | +.9 +1.8 
yee 66,605} 2,014,634) 30.25 | +. i 6} 47.3} +49 
Tex_......_| 223,622} 7,335, 164) 32.80 | ( —.4| 41.8} 21 
Utah....._.| 9, 964 444,631| 44.62 | —.2 —8/ -13] -26 
Wess ic 6, 941 247,712) 35.69 | +.6 +.9} 43.4) +454 
on adil | 19,827 427,735| 21.57 | +.2 +.2| +47 +7.1 
Wash_____- | 73,510) 4,574,815] 62.23 | —.1 —.9| +22 —4.9 
Ware... 5 26, 969) 717, 276; 26.60 | —.3 —.8/| +5.4 | +3. 2 
Wis ----| 52,566) 2,232,572) 42. 47 (4 +.1 2.0 | +1.4 
Wyo....... 4, 348 247, 770| 56.98 | +.8 +.5| +42] 47.4 


| | j 





1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1951, p. 21. All data sub 
ject torevision. 

2 Includes 4,000 recipients under 65 years of age in Colorado and payments to 
these recipients. Such payments are made without Federal participation. 
Excludes Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands, for which data are not available. 

3 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

4 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 





Table 15.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments to 
recipients, by States, December 1950' 


[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 




















payments] 
oe. | | see a —— 
| Io uw 
| | I 1: een | Percentage change from— 
Num- | > | fe Eee eT | | |) en 
State == } Mownganer 1950 | December 1949 
recip- | _ } in— 
ients Betel: | Awere bikes os 1 wey 
| amount age 
| | Num- | | Num- 
ber |Amount |” ber Amount 
: ee nee eee 
Total? ...| 96,910) $4, 476, 645)$46.19 | (3) 40.2) 44.5) +47 
Total,47 | | | tho Td Poe ite 
States ‘.| 78,586] 3, 749,799| 47.72 | (@) oAeid +5.7 +5.9 
Pgs 1, 537] 33, 581| 21.85 | +.1 +.1 | +11.7 | 46.7 
Aie.....- 908} 53, 527; 58.95 | +1.6 | +.5 | +10.1 | +5.1 
Bee c..-.. 2, 055 63,339) 30.82) +4) +.5/ +119] +169 
Calif.?___._- 10, 917} 894, 496) 81.94 | +.8 +.3 | +10.9| +100 
Colo... _-- 376} 22,035) 58.60); —.3| +1.8] —2.3 +15 
Conn... __- 293 18, 444) 62.95 | +.3/) 42.9] +431.4| +524 
Pe.-... 187 8,413) 44.99) 0 +.8 | +19.1 +32.9 
) =a 260 10,692) 41.12| -1.9} -—24|) —1.5| —8.2 
|, Sra 3,323 142, 104) 42.76 | —.3 | —.3 | 44.7) +4.6 
Gi. fe <2... 2, 82! 80, 223) 28. 40 +.9] +14) 483) +143 
Hawaii 108 4,114) 38.09| +1.9| +42] +59/ +138 
Idaho. 206} 10,919) 53.00 | —.5 | —.6| —5.5 | —1.5 
tines 4, 255 203, 138) 47.74 | (3) +1.8) —63) 43 
Ind _. it 1, 857 71, 259) 38.37 | —.7 —2.6| —.4 +.1 
ree 1, 256 6 71,882) 57.23 | —.3 | —.1} +565 +12.6 
Kans 665 33, 709) 50.69 | —1.6 | —1.6 | —13.4 —16.4 
_ 5 alae ie 2, 441 53,711) 22.00 | +.2 | +.3 +13.3 | +115 
la... rte 1, 871 82,006) 43.83 | +.3 —.4] +5.7 +8.9 
Maine _---. 669 30, 298) 45.29 | +.5 +.8 +1.7 +5.2 
|) ae 489 19,913) 40.72 | +.8 +.9 +3.4 +3. 1 
| | 
Mass. - . ..- 1, 523 103, 871) 68.20} +.5 +1.7| +5.3 +12.1 
a 1, 863 95, 496) 51. 26 +.6 9.9 +4.0 +5.5 
Minn_.- 1, 127 64, 774| 57.47 | +1.6 +3.71 +4.3 +6.4 
Miss _ 2 69, 198 24.22] —.6 —.9} +8.1 -.4 
Tee 2 6 111,840°10.00! —.9 _ —1.0 —Js 
Mont_. 30, 033) 57.42 | —2.8 —2.0 +1.0 +3.6 
Nebr 42,907| 58.54 | +2.8 +3.1 | +16.2 +23.1 
Nev 1,739| @) | @) (7) (7) () 
| a 15,884 49.95 —.6 —.4); —1.2] +4.8 
i 41, 763) 53.82 | +1.4 4+1.5| +9.9 +8.0 
| ; ; 
N. Mex 511 18,300) 35.81 | +2.2 +3.3 +8. 5 +8. 5 
* =e 4,017 242, 219) 60.30} +.1 +.3]} +3.0 +2.3 
Se 4, 284 146, 185) 34.12 | +.2 +.4 |) +11.2| +174 
N. Dak. .-- 110 5,707| 51.88 | —2.7 | +.5| —7.6| —1.9 
Ohio - - 3, 885 176, 728) 45.49) +.2]) 41.3] 4+3.7/| +50 
Okla -| 2,700 128, 381| 47.39 | —.5 —.4) —.5) =. 
Oreg 383 24,394) 63.69 | 3 -.4 -.8 +8.9 
Pa .A 15, 497 613, 967| 39.57 | (8) (3) | ».§ =f,f 
Penyee 181 10,004; 55.77 | +.6) +1.1) 411.0) +17.9 
§,C_. 1,574 41,889) 26.61 | 0 +1.0} +8.3 | —2.1 
| | | | } 
S. Dak. -- 228 8,302) 36.41} 0 +1.1] +7.5| +101 
nas 2, 694 102, 115) 37.90 | +.6 +.6 | +10.7| +128 
TOS Acs... 6, 444 240, 824) 37.37 | —2.7 | —3.0 2.8 -.1 
CS 206 10,043) 48.75 | +1.0 —.2 +2. 5 | +1.1 
Vt a 184 7,139) 38.80 | —2.6 —2.0 0 | +.2 
ee 1, 533 45, 589, 29.74 | —.6 —.5| +4.2 +6.5 
Wash.?___._. R50 64,153) 75.47 | —.1 | —l.l +10.7 | +5.2 
W. Va_- 1,074 33,300, 31.01 | +.5 | +.4) +123) +125 
. 3 Be 1,394 66,704, 47.85) +.1) +.7] +15 +5.2 
te 107 6,004) 56.11 | +3.9 +4.0 © | ® 


; prt Teitiee: | er. 


1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1951, p. 21. Figures in 
italics represent programs administered without Federal participation. Data 
exclude program in Connecticut administered without Federal participation 
concurrently with program under the Social Security Act. Alaska does not 
administer aid to the blind. Excludes Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands, for 
which data are not available. All data subject to revision. 

2 Includes 649 recipients of aid to the partially self-supporting blind in Cali- 
fornia and 16 in Washington and payments to these recipients. Such payments 
are made without Federal participation. 

4 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

4 States with plans approved by the Social Security Administration. Includes 
recipients of and payments for aid to the partially self-supporting blind in Cali- 
fornia and Washington. 

5 Excludes cost of medical care, for which payments are made to recipients 
quarterly. 

*Represents statutory monthly pension of $40 per recipient; excludes pay- 
ment for other than a month. 

7 Average payment not calculated on base of less than 50 recipients; percentage 
change, on less than 100 recipients. 

8 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
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to Table 16.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments Table 17. dine pa rp or assistance in the 
to recipients, by State, Decernber 1950 
ich [Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] bo - op States, es, by » December 
Number ofrecipients| Payments to recipients Percentage change from— Children 
—_ receiving Recipients 
- en Average per— | November 1950 | December 1949 of old-age) aid to of general 
19 ber of va ie State | _per 1,000 
nel ilies Total? |Children amount Num- Num- 65 : population ; 
Fam- | Recip- | ber of | 4 mount) Def Of | Amount over) under 18 
int ily ient | fam- fam- years 
ilies ilies 
ai eevee 34 6.0 
fee Total._....- 639, 652] 3 2, 195, 312|1, 632, 2361$46, 442, 534) $72.61] 2 $21.16] +0.2| +0.7] +6.7]) +45 ” © 
5.9 | Total, 50 1.4 
in States 4_ _ .|639, 620] 4 2, 195, 186]1, 632, 142} 46,441,265) 72.61) *21.16] + .2 +.7| +6.7) +45 ¢ be 
5 4 
+ Sai 18,543] 364,727] 51,191] 616,618) 33.25 49.53] +.7) +.6| 421.7) +19.6 8 5.8 
169 Alaska.--------- 636 2, 02 ,455] 44,330] 69.70) 21.93] +21) —.2) 418.0) +192 F 6.0 
10.0 EY gs, 4, 251 16,035} 12,004] 387,112) 91.06) 24.14) +.9 +.4) +19.1| +25.0 3 |----------~ 
oy ee | A 18, 556 62,437) 47,908, 772,624) 41.64) 12.37) +.7 +.7| +37.8| +38.4 21 
24 | SS 55,815| 172,687) 128,272) 5,976,471| 107.08] 34.61] +1.2) +1.8] +61.7) +50.1 37 L4 
229 «Of GMB: ecaccocce , 20,084] 15,076] 497,410) 90.55} 24.77} +1.0| +1.5) +20) +19.5 2 
SE cS : 17,865| 12,825] 590,876] 107.59} 33.07} +1.4) +1.4) +28.1) +36.1 35 L8 
46 RAR ES 2,618} 1,992) 48,275) 70.68) 18.44) +.4) —.7| +142) +13.0 
14.3 D. O.........--| 2,160 8,553} 6,533] 188,536) 73.40) 18.54) 0 +.3] +9.8) @) a7 13.2 
2 Ss on Sxl 28, 427 92,724, 69,200) 1,422,667) 50.05) 15.34] +1.3) +41.2) +13.8| 435.6 = xe 
a SE an Rca 17,330] 57,311] 44,130} 804,045] 46.40] 14.03] +1.9] 41.6] 433.2] +409 py 7.6 
-4.3 Hawaii. _. ...... 3,700} 14,632) 11,146] 839,347) 80.33) 23.35] —.1| —.6) 415.7] +206 16 40 
+1 Idaho. .........- 2, 500 8,575} 6,200) 261, 220) 104.49) 30.46) +22) 42.7] +5.0) +11.8 22 3.5 
126 SA Sn avieielen 23,437] 82,039] 60,646] 2, 256,129] 96.26) 27.50} +1.1| +3.7} —10.6) —10.6 57 3.2 
164 i cntetinences 11,082] 36,363) 26,822) 727,660} 65.66) 20.01) —.4) =.4) +56, +7.4 75 2.5 
iL S SS 5,156] 17,973} 13,363] * 407,468) 79.03, 22.67) +.9) +1.4) +7.1| +113 38 14.1 
189 SaaS 5, 214 18,137| 13, 421,792} 80.90) 23.26) +.5 +.3} —4.6| -86 27 2.8 
159 2 Sega 83,610} 61,371] 881,686} 36.73} 10.55) +.1 —.5) +183) +13.4 
13 1 Be csinsictene 27,612} 98,063) 72,118] 1,369,125) 49.58) 13.96) —20) 20) —5.7| —20.5 25 9.2 
Maine. ........- 4,311 15,088} 11, 318,610} 73.91) 21.12} +3.2 3.0} +25.4| +41.5 4 4; 
19 
Are Md............| 6,357] 24,372] 18,512} 484,927] 76.28] 19.90) —.4) —.2] 425) -3.8 7 5 
lea Mass... .......- 13,347] 44,289) 32,461] 1,477,785) 110.72) 33.37] +.1 +.9] +5.1 a) 55 8.3 
ec ain osehtas , 82,965] 58,995] 2, 257, 183| 87.98} 27.21] —1.3 —.9 —3.7) 4.4 31 3.9 
ay: Minn Si sha aa 7,800], 28,300 19, 987 708, 917 90.23] 26.60} +.8 +.9} +1.2 +.4 * 34 
+ Ee peer 11, 071 41, 084 : ; 18.28] 34. —2.6] —2.0) +148) —21.2 
he a... 35 25, 85,139] 62,432] 1,314,028| 52.02] 15.43) —.6| —1.0| —.1| —).8 | New Hampshire. 122 27 7.5 
. Mont ae 2, 368 7, 962 5, 983 186, 816 79. 06 23. 46 t-} +1.1) +1.0| —1.9 | NewJersey..... 60 10 4.4 
See 3, 11, 443 ; 272) 81. 25, 28 5) +101 —.44 -46 
laa SS RRRRNONEE st 196 94 1, 7 | @ ¢) @) ¢) New Mexico... . 311 46 3.2 
cob cude 1, 679 5,772| 4,224) 177, 871| 105.76, 30.76) +.7| +1.5| +87] +289 ately we — 91 = =. 
ty N.J Jot eeie 17,918} 13,431] 486,852} 91.96) 27.17) +.8) 441.0] @ +7.5 | North Dakota... 197 21 3.8 
74 N. Mex........- 5, 240 18,015| 13,622} 310,954) 59.34) 17.26) +.8| +20) +26) +167 | Objio.-.........- 163 17 7.9 
19 SER 55,692) 184,942] 131,328) 5,834,775| 104.77] 31.55) —.2 +.4, —2.0| -—6.5 | Oklahoma.-.--- 595 68 |.-....--.-- 
+50 oY er a 15,853) 358,081] 44,281) 688, 43.46] 211.86] +1.0} +3.6| +17.4) +19.5 | Oregon._........ 164 22 9.3 
13 Mi aek. ....2..- 1, 827 6,545) 4,945] 187,007] 102.36] 28.57) +.4/ +5.1) +46) +5.8 | Pemmsylvania__- 38 6.0 
ire: Ms... ccadee 14, 562 53,020} 39,608! 1,113,760) 76.48) 21.01) +.8| —3.1) +83] +31.3 | Rhode o--- 146 38 13.1 
rt Okla ‘a OE 21, 483 71, 408 65, 168 1, 107, 731 I 18. 61 a Ay —9.9} —10.2 | South - 383 -- 2.3 
| “SSR 3, 12, 821 ’ 1. ’ 2.0 2.9) +11.6| +7.8 
bs | Sa pen 45,554} 161,539] 118,801] 4,064,157) 89.22) 25.16) —.3 +.6| —17.2| —19.1 | South Dakota--- 226 26 2.8 
. _*) SSR a 3, 556 11,978} 8,628 88.32} 26.22) —.1 —.2| —.8} © | Tenmessee....... 283 55 2.4 
10.1 . (in RIES: 428 | 
12 8 ae 6,774] 25,368) 19,467| 231,551] 34.18) 9.13} —.9} —.3} 16.1) —48 | Utah... 237 30 1.9 
= 8. Dak. - 2, 457 8,063) 5,984) 164,544) 66.97) 20.41) +1.1) +1.8| +13.5| +16.8 | Vermont._..-__. 176 3 |.-.-------- 
V1 RRR 24, 552 86,830) 65,085} 1,170,447] 47.67) 13.48) —.1 —.3| +11.7) +10.1 | Virginia........- 85 20 |---.------- 
+2 | — eaanapeppres 19,158) 73,314) 54, 437 , 43.26} 11.30) 41.4) +1.5) +11.7) +59 | Washington. ._.. 331 al 4.3 
465 | eida<dectad 3,279) 11,428) 8, 434 , 91.50} 26.25) @ | —1.1) —48) —47 | West Virginia. _ 209 69 5.8 
459 ieee tiple 1, 036 33,656} 2,806 55,393} 63.47) 215.15) —.1) —.5| +9.4 +9.2 | Wisconsin. .....- 165 20 48 
12:5 Va | 8,416 31,364] 23,763) 416,139) 49.45) 13.27) 41.5) +3.4| +162} +27.4 | Wyoming. -.----. 272 16 2.7 
159 | . Weeeepres | 11, 435 37,578} 27,019) 1,419,090) 124.10) 37.76) +.7/) —.3| —6.4) —14.6 
) i, 18, 493 68,142} 52,535} 1,019,556) 55.13) 14.96] +.2| +.1} +15.0) +17.7 
We.............|. HOF 30,139} 22,189 877,301; 98.50) 29.11 +. 2) +1.0} +1.7| +2.0 ! Population ——— estimated by the Bureau of the 
— a ackisiseiess | 615 2,200' 1,639 63,005; 102.45) 28.64 +5.7| +4.8) +13.7| +19.7 | Census from preliminary tabulations tions of the 1950 
rae te Ss? SRY | a | > Census. All recipient rates are subject to revision. 
Data signees For aid to dependent children in Nevada, rate is for 
ation ' For definition of terms see the Bulletin, Januar aeey 4 States with plans approved - the Social Security program administered without a ary 
or aae 1951, p. 21. Figures in italics represent program ad- Administration. ? Population data from 1950 en by 
is, for ministered without Federal participation. Data 5 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. the Bureau of the Census; excludes armed forces 
exclude programs in Florida, Kentucky, and Neb- 6 Excludes cost of medical care, for which payments overseas. For Indiana and New Jersey, rates include 
Cali- raska administered without Federal participation are made to recipients quarterly. unknown number of persons receiving medical care, 
aunts concurrently with programs under the Social Secur- 7 Average payment not calculated on base of less hospitalization, and burial only. Number of persons 
ity Act. Excludes Puerto Rico and the Virgin than 50 families; percentage change, on less than 100 | aided not currently available for Connecticut, = 
ds, for which data are not available. All data families. ware, Florida, Oklahoma, Texas, Vermont, and 
Judes sub t to revision. § Increase of less than 0.05 percent. Virginia. 
"Cali- * Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent *In addition to these payments from aid to de- 3 Less than 0.05. 
or other adult relative in families in which the re- ndent children funds, supplemental payments of 
nients quirements of at least 1 such adult were considered 73,209 from general assistance funds were made to 
in determining the amount of assistance. 2,277 families. 
; pay- + Number of adults included in total number of 
recipients is estimated. 
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Table 18.—Aid to the permanently and totally disabled: 
Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, 
December 1950: 


[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only 
such payments] 





Payments to 
recipients 
Number of 
recipients 





Total 


amount Average 





$3, 825, 683 
163, 819 

1, 306 
82,789 

15, 092 

8, 720 


4,018 
126, 295 
523. 


. 629 
1,094 
205, 616 


25, 501 
} 8, 454 

| 1,443, 987 
8 24, 294 
77, 298 
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Virginia 
Washington -.-. 
Wisconsin _. 
Wyoming. -- 
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1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1951, p. 21. Figures in 
italics represent programs under State plans not yet approved by the Social 
Security Administration. All data subject to revision. . 

? Represents States reporting plans in operation. Excludes Puerto Rico and 
the Virgin Islands, for which data are not available. 

3 Average payment not computed on less than 50 recipients. 





Table 19.—General assistance: Cases and payments to 7 
cases, by State, December 19501 


[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
payments] 





Payments to cases Percentage change from— 





November 1950 | December 1949 
in— in— } 





Num- Amount 





-|395, 000 |$18, 422, 000 
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139, 966 1 +6.9 
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' For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1951, p. 21. All dats 
subject to revision. j 
2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total 
excludes for Indiana and New Jersey payments made for, and an estimated 

number of cases receiving, medical care, hospitalization, and burial 
Excludes Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands, for which data are not availa’ 

3 Percentage change not calculated on base of less than 100 cases. 

4 State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 

5 About 5 percent of this total is estimated. 

6 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

7 Partly estimated. 

8 Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only and, 
for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments. Amount 
of payments shown represents about 60 percent of total. q 

* Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, © 
and burial only, and total payments for these services. ; 

1© Includes cases receiving medical care only. : 

1! Includes 2,277 cases and payments of $73,209 representing supplementation 
of aid to dependent children payments. : 

12 Excludes estimated duplication between programs; 1,625 cases were aided 
by county commissioners and 6,466 cases under program administered by 
State Board of Public Welfare. Average per case and percentage changes not 
computed. 4 

18 Estimated. 

14 Estimated on basis of reports from a sample of cities and towns. 





